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£2000m for ‘defence,’ but 


No money 


for 


disarming § 


At the end of this month, defence is to 
be debated in the House of Commons. 
We hope that the debate turns, not only 
on the differences between the parties 
on defence, but also on a question which 
transcends ordinary political differ- 
ences: the general tone of the national 
discussion on defence, and of the 1964 
White Paper on defence, published on 
February 13.* 


it is hard to know exactly who the 
White Paper is written for: most of 
the copics go to civil servants, MPs, 
officers, and journalists. None of these 
groups has yet raised the protest that 
the curiously smug tone and strange 
sense of priorities of the White Paper 
deserve. 


The dogmatic assertion of arguments 
which are at the least questionable is 
a trait often attributed to pacifists, but 
one which appears also in the following 
statements in the White Paper: 


“., . Until true disarmament becomes 
a reality, it is the overwhelming 
power of these very weapons and the 
determination of the nations not to 
provoke their own destruction that 
kecp the peace.” 

“Our nuclear contribution is vital as 
an insurance for the future - indeed, 
as an assurance that we shall have a 
future.” 


“, . the V-force will provide a for- 
midable deterrent against general 
war for years to come.” 


There can hardly be a single military 
strategist alive who would accept these 
statements without a few “ifs” and 
“buts” being added. Some politicians, 
too, are fully aware that nuclear 
weapons are not necessarily “an assur- 
ance that we shall have a future.” Mr 
Macmillan, for example, said in Moscow 
in 1959 that “it is impossible to hide 
from ourselves the dangers of a war by 
miscalculation or by muddle.” 


But the tone of the White Paper 
is only part of the trouble: in some 
respects, the document is extraordi- 
narily chauvinistic. Thus, in discussing 
underdeveloped regions, the White 
Paper says that “violence in all its 
forms is contagious and can quickly 


“Statement on Defence, 1964. (HMSO, 
6s 6d.) 


threaten the health of our whole soci- 
ety,” yet this argument is never used 
to suggest that violence on the part of 
British forces may be contagious also. 
Instead, the euphemistic recipe of “a 
swift and effective response to every 
challenge” is advocated. 


“Early and provident fear,” the White 
Paper quotes Burke as saying, “is the 
mother of safety.” Unfortunately, the 
White Paper shows absolutely no signs 
of “early and provident fear” about 
the dangers of nuclear war, nor in its 
apparently automatic assumption that 
nuclear policies result in safety. The 
White Paper is vague about one pos- 
sible alternative, multilateral disarm- 
ament, to which the Government is 
publicly committed. ‘“ Until true dis- 
armament becomes a reality .. .” it 
says on page 6. “ Until general disarm- 
ament has been achieved,” it says on 
page 56. The inadequacy of these, the 
only references to any alternative policy 
in the whole White Paper, suggests that 
as far as the Ministry of Defence is 
concerned, the only form of defence to 
be taken seriously is nuclear defence. 
Indeed, the White Paper says explicitly 
that “no other realistic policy is 
apparent.” 


One may wonder how much effort the 
Government is putting into the search 
for alternative realistic policies. There 
sems to be in Britain a kind of fatalism 
about putting any hard thought into 
the problem of the elimination of war, 
and only a handful of people are em- 
ployed by the Government in investigat- 
ing disarmament problems. 


We - not the Government - but we, are 
to pay over £2,000 million for what the 
Government calls “defence” next year. 
That is about £40 for every man, woman 
and chiJd_in the country, or, as Mr 
Raymond Fletcher has pointed out, over 
£60 a second. This is a huge sum. But 
“the demands of national defence are 
sacrosanct” as Mr Maudling told the 
House of Commons on February 4. 
(This is “not the same thing as the 
demands of the military,” he very 
subtly added.) Nothing else the Govern- 
ment spends money on is sacrosanct: 
not education, pensions, road safety, 
and certainly the demands of finding a 
way of achieving true and general dis- 
armament are not. sacrosanct. The 
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Government hardly spends anything at 
all on this. 

It is not enough just to say how the 
money could be spent if it was not spent 
on defence: re-allocation of capital and 
hrman resources to totally different 


projects is not a simple _ business; 
moreover, it may be claimed _ that 
military defence, while regrettable, is 
necessary. But what we detect in the 
White Paper, and in our political life 
generally, is a failure even to consider 
possible alternative policies. We hope 
(but do not expect) that in the defence 
debate some MPs will at least puncture 
the atmosphere of smugness in the 
White Paper. 


It would not be unreasonable to demand 
that a sum of - say - £2 muilion snouid 
be devoted to major projects to investi- 
gate specific alternatives to the arms 
race: such alternatives might include 
agreed disarmament, world government, 
or non-violent methods of defence. A 
government which spends a thousand 
times this sum on defence and refuses 
to examine alternatives deserves the 
strongest possible condemnation. 


Above: the TSR2 supersonic 
bomber - an illustration from 
the White Paper on defence 
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«1 renounce war and | will never 
6 support or sanction another 7 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


LEEDS UNITED 


Peace News supporters 

watch out for Trevor Hatton 

next week. Our circulation manager 
will be staying at 23 Cromer Terrace, 
Leeds 2. Contact him for meetings, 
posters, and Peace News at 

five shillings a dozen. 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 
COMPANIONS 


Service: 3.30 Sunday, February 23 
3 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, N.1. 


Antony Bates: ‘ Reincarnation ” 


INTERNATIONAL 
VOLUNTARY SERVICE 


British branch of 
Service Civil International 


As part of its Development Plan IVS is to 
expand its programme of community service, 
fund raising, etc, undertaken by local groups 
throughout Britain. It intends to appoint a 
Local Groups Officer who will be responsible 
for the formation of new local groups and 
for the support and guidance of those 
already existing. Initiative, organising ability 
and willingness to travel essential. Starting 
salary £730 to £900 according to qualifica- 
tions and experience. Details and application 
forms available from the General Secretary 
oo IVS, 72 Oakley Square, London 


Special offer for new readers 


please send 


6 weeks 


post free trial 


US: 10 weeks 2s 6d 


for 1 dollar 


| enclose 

Name 

Block letters, please 
Address 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 48. Disceunts for 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rate on application. 


Coming events 


DEBATE. Socialist Party of G.B. (J. D’Arcy) 
v. Labour Party (John Palmer, candidate for 
Croydon N.), Sunday, February 23, 7.30 sharp. 
Mahatma Gandhi Hall, Fitzroy Sq, W.1. (near 
Warren St tube). Admission free. Questions. 


“INDUSTRIAL ACTION against the bomb." 
Speaker: Pat. Arrowsmith. Syndicalist Workers’ 
Federation (London), White Swan, 28 Farring- 
don Road, E.C.i. (tube Farringdon). Wednes- 
day, February 26 at 8.30 p.m. 


JEWISH PEACE SOCIETY. Public meeting to 
celebrate the Society's jubilee. The Rt Hon 
Philip Noel-Baker MP on ‘‘Peace Through 
Disarmament.'' Chairman: The Very Rev The 
Chief Rabbi. Monday, February 24 at 8.30 p.m. 
at Woburn House, Upper Woburn Place, W.C.1. 
All welcome. 


“WHAT IS SOCIALISM?'" Hear prospective 
candidate Edmund Grant at Public Library, 
High Street, Bromley. Friday, February 238, 
8 p.m. Admission free. Questions and discus- 
sion Will sympathisers please contact local 
nd at FN 51719. Help required during 
election. 


Personal 


CAN YOU HELP? We recelve many requests 
for Peace News from struggling peace workers 
and organisations overseas. 33s pays for a 
year's supply. Subs. dept., Peace News, 5 
Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


CORRESPOND WITH, exchange visits with like- 
minded people throughout the world by join- 
ing the ITC. Send for free details to ITC, 5 
Grindly Avenue, Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


FAMILY PLANNING. Write for booklet, dis- 
count price list and free sample offer: Premier 
50 Black Lion St, Brighton. 


FED UP with ‘‘rat-race’’? Earn reasonable 
income doing creative, worthwhile work. S.a.e. 
box 282. 


FIND FREEDOM, contentment, through non- 
possession. Join Brotherhood (members pool 
everything). S.a.e. box 284. 


PEACE NEWS AND HOUSMANS Bookshop are 
open 9.30 a.m. to 6 p.m. Monday to Saturday. 
Visitors and voluntary helpers always wel- 
come. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London 
N.l. TER 4473. 


READ AND PRACTISE ‘‘the twelve blessings’’, 
cosmic teachings that can banish ignorance 
and suffering and help to create world peace 
and enlightenment. 10s 6d including postage 
from Aetherius Society, 757 Fulham Road, 
London S.W.6. 


VOLUNTEERS WANTED on committee aiding 
needy in Southern Italy. S.a.e. box 283. 


WANTED to help Peter Moule on release from 
4 months’ jail; to help pay for National Com- 
mittee of 100 weekend conference, April 11 
and 12 - ‘‘Future programme and policy;’" to 
help finance national tour on theme ‘‘After 
Ruislip, Rosyth and the vote?’’; to help 
National Committee of 100 debts £225 approx. 
Wanted your gifts of money and monthly 
bankers’ orders; wanted your time to form 
new working groups. Now cheques, postal 
orders to 13 Goodwin St, London N.4 (marked 
National C'ttee of 100). 


WAR RESISTERS’ International welcomes gifts 
of foreign stamps. 88 Park Ave, Enfield, Middx. 


Publications 

THE COMMON LIFE, and Spiritual Living, on 
peace and spiritual communism, edited by 
Swami Avyaktananda, are sent free. Apply to 
Vedanta Movement, 13 Elsenham St, ndon 
S.W.18. 


Situations vacant 
EXPERIENCED SECRETARY required for pro- 


gressive organisation, Fulham. Good short- 
hand/typing, ability take responsibility essen- 
tial. Reply handwriting giving age, experience, 
salary required to box 279. 


MARIONETTE THEATRE requires male and 
female to co-operate in presenting plays on 
tour. Wide range of voices required. Intelligent 
and enthusiastic approach to the work is 
essential, but experience of puppetry not a 
necessity. Humanist outlook desirable. Write 
oe Lewis, 31 Avondale Rd, Woliverhamp- 
on. 


Holidays 

NORFOLK COAST. Woodbine Guest House 
(vegetarian), Sea Palling, quiet village near 
Broads, marvellous sands. Informal atmos- 
phere, generous home cooking. Send s.a.e. or 
phone Hickling 236. 


TWO FURNISHED cottages near Midhurst, 
Sussex. Not detached. All conveniences. 5-6 
gns weekly. Some summer vacancies. Details 
from box 281. 


Accommodation vacant 
BECKENHAM, near station, bedsitter with 
cooking facilities, share bathroom etc. Suit 
left, CND, girl. About £2. Phone BEC 7517. 


For sale 

STATIONERY FOR PERSONAL, group or office 
uses. Get all your supplies from Housmans 
(the Peace News booksellers), 5 Caledonian 
Road, London N.1. 


Wanted 


REFUGEE CLOTHING. All kinds desperately 
required. Easy despatch. We send cover and 
instructions. War on Want, London W.5. 


TOYS WANTED, children's hospital, Douera, 
eectia, c/o Pribisivic, 11 Blackmore Ave, 
outhall. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. Te make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers te: 


Send entries to arrive not later than frst 
pest Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
Nature of event, speakers, erganisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified er 
displayed advertisement. 

Remember te order copies of Peace News fer 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


21 February, Friday 


BRIGHTON. 7.45 p.m. Reyal Pavilion, Confer- 
ence Room 1. CND mtg. Speaker: Peggy Duff. 


HIGH WYCOMBE. 8 p.m. The Guildhall. CND 
mtg. Speakers: George Clark and Walter 
Wolfgang. 


LONDON W.1. 7.30 p.m. 3 Shavers Pi, Pic- 
cadilly Circus. Westminster YCND mtg. 


22-23 February, Sat-Sun 


CAMBRIDGE. Sat. 2.15-6 p.m. Friends Mtg Hse, 
12 Jesus Lane; Sun. 10 a.m.-4 p.m. Old Court, 
Clare College. E. Anglia CND school on non- 
violence. Anthony Weaver: ‘‘ The non-violent 
society and conflict." Adam Roberts: *' The 
enemy and non-violent defence.'’ J. L. Hender- 
son: ‘‘ Psychological function of an enemy.” 
Cost 5s, accommodation free. Contact Mrs D. 
Parker-Rhodes, 20 Sediey Taylor Road, Cam- 
bridge. Cambridge 46046. 


22 February, Saturday 


LONDON W.1. Assemble 3 p.m. corner of Hare- 
wood Pl and Hanover Sq (nr Oxford St) for 
poster parade. CND. 


a 


OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Carfax. Peace 
News selling. Contact Oliver Bailey, Magdalen 
College. 


RUISLIP. 3 p.m. Outside National Provincial 


Bank, High St. Peace News and Sanity selling 
and general leafieting. C’ttee of 100. 


23 February, Sunday 


CAMBRIDGE. 3 p.m. Union Gramophone Rm. 
cae joint mtg with Labour Club. Stuart Hall. 
ND. 


Publication date March 6 


civillan defence 


a Peace News pamphlet on non-violent methods 


contributions by Adam Roberts 


Jerome 


Frank 


Arne Naess 
Gene Sharp 


foreword by Alastair Buchan, Director of the Institute for Strategic 


Studies 
70 pages 


reduced rates for quantity orders on applica- 


2s 6d (3d postage extra) 


tion - make sure of your copy now. 
Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London Ni 


LONDON N.W.8. 3.30 p.m. Fourth Feathers 
Club, 29 Mulready St, off Church St. ‘‘CND in 
1964."" Speaker: rs Peggy Duff. YCND. 


LONDON N.1. 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross. Anthony Bates on ‘‘Reincarna- 
tion’’. Order of the Great Companions. 


24-28 February, Mon-Fri 


RUISLIP. 7 p.m. 3 Paignton Road (nearest 
tubes Ruislip Manor and Ruislip Gdns). Every 
weekday evening leafleting. C'ttee of 100. 


24 February, Monday 


CAMBRIDGE. 8.15 p.m. Mill Lane Lecture Rms 
(Rm 2). Richard Gott: ‘‘The prospect for 
neutralism’’. CND. 


LONDON W.C.1. 8.30 pe. Woburn House, 
Upper Woburn Pl. Philip Noel-Baker MP on 
“Peace through disarmament’. Jewish Peace 
Society. 


25 February, Tuesday 


BISHOPS STORTFORD. 8 p.m. St Michael's 
Church Hall. Public free film show. ‘‘Strangers 
to Hope’’ and “‘Children of Hiroshima.’ SoF, 
CND. 


GLASGOW. 7.30 p.m. Commencing from 4 
North Frederick St torchlight procession, fol- 
lowed by public mtg in cLelland Galleries 
8.30 p.m. Speakers Rev Paul Oestreicher and 
George Clark. CND. 


HARLOW. 7.45 p.m. Moot House, The Stow. 
Emrys Thomas and Mrs Leah Manning: 
‘Franco's Spain."' ILP. 


SUTTON. 8 p.m. Small public hall, St Nicholas 
Road. CND mtg. Speakers: Michael Mitchel 
Howard and Peggy Duff. 


26 February, Wednesday 


EDINBURGH. 1 p.m. 3 Potter Row, University 
CND mtg. 7.30 p.m. Edinburgh CND mtg. 
Speaker: George Clark. Contact Rev Clyne 
Middleton, 72 Pilbrig St. END. 


LONDON §.W.1. 7.30 p.m. House of Commons 
(room booked by Frank Alltaun MP). Rev 
Ambrose Reeves on ‘‘The dangers of civil war 
in South Africa."’ LPF. 


27 February, Thursday 


BARNET. 8 p.m. Union Church Hall, Northiam, 
N 12 (Woodside Park Tube) Mtg for supporters 
of Rev Patrick Figgis' election campaign. 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg Hse, Bush 
Road, Leytonstone. Group discussion. PPU. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.15 at 6 Endsleigh St. London 
area monthly mtg open to all members for 
discussion, planning and reports. PPU. 


28 February, Friday 


DARLINGTON. 7.30 p.m. Bondgate Methodist 
Memorial Hall. Public mtg: ‘Britain must 
lead."” Speakers: George Clark and Canon 
Collins. Adm 1s. CND. 


LONDON §.W.1. 7.30 p.m. Central Hall, West- 
minster. ‘'Free apartheid’s prisoners’’ mtg. 
Anti-Apartheid Movement. 


LONDON §.W.2. 7.30 p.m. Smal! Hall, Lambeth 
Ee Hall, Brixton. Anti-conscription meeting. 
YCND. 


29 February, Saturday 


LONDON W.1. Assemble 3 p.m. corner of Hare- 
wood Pl and Hanover Sq (nr Oxford St) for 
poster parade. CND. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 3 pm. Friends Mtg 


Hse Jesmond. Public mtg. Speaker: George 
Ciark. CND. 


OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Carfax. Peace 
nore selling. Contact Oliver Bailey, Magdalen 
ollege. 


RUISLIP. Assemble 10.30 a.m. RuisHp Manor 
Stn for leafieting to explain purpose of Easter 
demo and to encourage understanding and 
support for it. C’ttee of 100. 


RUISLIP. 3 p.m. Outside National Provincial 
Bank, High St. Peace News and Sanity selling 
and general jeafleting. C'ttee of 100, 


1 March, Sunday 


RUISLIP. Assemble 10.30 a.m. Ruislip Manor 
Stn to collect pledges of support for Easter 
demo. C'ttee of 100. 


international 


PEACE DIARY 1964 


$s 6d with 64pp world directory of use- 
ful information for every Peace News 
reader, from Housmans, § Caledonian 
Rd, London N.]1. 


Keep campaigning with 


these titles 


BLACK PAPER: H-BOMB WAR— 
A REPORT TO THE NATION 6d (3d) 
post free from 25s 100; 4s 6d doz 


ACCIDENTAL WAR: SOME 


DANGERS IN THE 1960s 1s (30) 
post free lls doz 
INSIDE STORY 1s (3d) 


The Prison Reform Council Report 


UNARMED AGAINST FASCISM 1s (3d) 
Dr A. K. Jameson on Norwegian 
resistance 

TYRANNY COULD NOT 

QUELL THEM Is 6d (8d) 
Gene Sharp on Norwegian teachers’ 
freedom struggle 

CHRISTIAN NUCLEAR 

PERSPECTIVE 


Dr J. J. Vincent contests the 
British Council of Churches’ 
“ deterrent” report 


ALTERNATIVES TO WAR 
AND VIOLENCE 
Most important sympesium 
for current study 


3s 6d (5d) 


7s 6d (80) 


Please add postage as in brackets 
For all your book and pamphlet 
requirements 


HOUSMANS 


the peace news bookshop 
5 Caledonian Road, London N.1 


Suresh Ram 


The Hindu-Muslim riots 
in India and Pakistan 


Last month, after the disappearance of 
a hair, a relic of the prophet Moham- 
med, from a shrine in Srinagar, there 
were communal riots between Hindus 
and Muslims in several parts of India 
and Pakistan. In this report, Suresh 
Ram describes the attempts made to 
deal with this situation. 


It should be noted that after the dis- 
appearance of the relic, in many parts 
of Kashmir there was no communal 
bitterness at all, and both Hindus and 
Mus!ims joined together in their de- 
mand for the restoration of the sacred 
relic. 


But the situation was exploited by Paki- 
stan to raise the bogey of “Islam in 
danger” which aggravated passions and 
led to serious rioting in Khulna in Hast 
Pakistan. The members of the minority 
community, the Hindus, felt very un- 
safe and rushed in panic to Calcutta. 
This influx of Hindus was responsible 
for the rioting in Calcutta, which in 
turn gave rise to renewed rioting in 
East Pakistan. 


In the city of Calcutta, the police failed 
to tackle the situation, and rather be- 
came a party to the game, because its 
rank and file consists of refugees from 
East Pakistan who are hostile to the 
Muslims. So in Calcutta the military 
had to be called in, and thanks to the 
arrival of Home Minister Nanda from 
New Delhi, the situation was firmly 
handled and brought under control. 


POURPENCE A m0 


We always get worried when the mini- 
mum bus fare in London goes up: Id, 
I}d, 2d, 24d, 3d and now 4d. Every 
time one of the staff hops on a bus 
(say, to go down to Fleet Street to 
collect photographs) it means a bit 
extra on our expenses, and nothing 
extra to show for it. 


The 4d minimum fare sends_ cold 
shivers down our spine; it reminds us 
of the year 1951, during the Korean 
War, when prices of everything to do 
with newspaper production went soar- 
ing upwards and forty newspapers and 
periodicals closed down in nine months 
because of the economic blizzard. The 
targets we had set for the Fund in 
1950 and 1951 were inadequate as the 
year progressed. But readers responded 
magnificently. We asked for £1,800 in 
1950 and got £2,358; we asked for 
£2,400 in 1951 and got £3,067. 


This year is going to be a difficult one; 
for seven years we have held the price 
of Peace News at sixpence and in that 
time we have increased the size of the 
paper from 8 to 12 pages. Readers and 
advertisers have backed us up, recognis- 
ing that we not only provide a weekly 
newspaper, but an information centre 
for the world peace movement and the 
cause of civil liberty and human rights. 
Now the 4d minimum fare is staring us 
in the face. Can you help us meet this 
new challenge with a substantial contri- 
bution to the 1964 Peace News Fund 
this week, today, now ? 


THE EDITOR 


total since February 8 


£97 


contributions this week £37 17 11 
we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 


What did the Shanti Sena (Indian Peace 
Army) do on this occasion? At the out- 
set, it must be observed that the Shanti 
Sena has not yet become an effective 
force in India. Most of its members are 
in rural areas, but about a hundred 
were in Calcutta, and they rallied to- 
gether to give shelter to the Muslims. 
Narayan Desai, secretary of the All- 
India Shanti-Sena Board, and Manmohan 
Choudhury, president of the Sarva Seva 
Sangh (Organisation for the Service of 
All), both went to Calcutta and stayed 
in the Muslim area. 


Rather than diffuse its limited resources 
all over the city, the Shanti Sena con- 
centrated its activities in two localities, 
Raja Bazar and Zakaria Street; it 
cleaned streets and lanes of the muck 
and debris that had been accumulating 
for days because the municipal and 
sanitation services, due to the curfew, 


had ceased to function. When the 
members of the Shanti Sena _hegan 
their work, they were asked? “Who are 


you? What party do you belong to?” 
Narayan Desai replied: “We are men 
and merely men. We are ashamed at 
what is happening in this city and have 
come to do something, however little.” 
This disarmed fears and suspicions and 
members of the public joined the Shanti 
Sena in its work. 


It is regrettable that the President of 
Pakistan rejected President Radhakrish- 
nan’s offer of issuing a joint appeal to 
the people of both India and Pakistan 
to maintain peace and order. The 
Pakistan Government has turned down 
requests for ministerial discussions of 
the matter, and for a visit by Mr Nanda 
to East Pakistan. 


The riots, though communal In shape, 
have their origin in power politics and 
economic vested interests. One object 
of burning the houses of the minority 
community was to get rid of old tenants 
and replace them with new ones who 
could pay higher rents. However, many 
civilised people, and not just rogues, 
were found to have looted property in 
the riots, and some members of the 
various political parties were rather un- 
interested in quelling the riots; to quote 
Mr Nanda, some of them gave “immoral 
support” to people committing acts of 
violence. 


The only really hopeful event of the 
last weeks has been the release of Khan 
Abdul Gaffar Khan, the “Frontier 
Gandhi,” on January 30. 
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Indian minister without portfolio, Lal Bahadur Shastri (right), who is widely 
regarded as Prime Minister Nehru’s successor, arrives at the great mosque in 
Srinagar, Kashmir, for the verification by 15 Muslim divines of the relic said to 
be a hair of Mohammed. The hair disappeared from its vault on December 27 
and was found in its place on January 4. Riots in which many people died broke 
out because of the loss of the hair and subsequently because of rumours that the 


replaced hair was not authentic. 


Jordan waters: no escape 
from war, says Nasser 


Godfrey Featherstone writes: Last 
month’s conference of Arab states in 
Cairo decided that the Arabs would not 
make war on Israel because of its plan 
to divert 40% of the Jordan waters, but 
would divert the tributaries of the 
Jordan away from Israel. In President 
Nasser’s view this by no means signifies 
that a war will not arise from the 
Jordan waters dispute. He expects an 
Israeli attack on Jordan, Syria and 
Lebanon to follow the Arab counter- 
diversion of the waters. In an interview 
reprinted in the Cairo newspaper Al 
Ahram of February 7 he said: 


““We do not want war, but if it comes 
from the other side, then we must 
prepare for the worst. 


“T see absolutely no escape from a 
second Palestine war. Our people 
have been living in Palestine for the 
past 7,000 years.” 
The Israelis’ plans to divert the Jordan 
waters, he continued, were part of their 
plans for expansion. This was why the 
Arabs were preparing to forestall them 
by every means and were working on a 
counter-plan. 
“This will make them desperate and, 
knowing them as I do, I expect an 
attack from them on Jordan, Syria 
and Lebanon.” 


It was necessary to realise, said Presi- 
dent Nasser, that if the Western allies 
of Israel threatened the Arabs with 
action or sanctions, as some had done 
during the Suez war, the Arabs could 
retaliate: 
“We can cut off supplies from hostile 
nations, nationalise their refineries 
and installations and even take over 
the oil wells.” 
By stopping over-flying rights the Arabs 
could cut Europe off from Africa, he 
warned, and “the Suez canal is ours to 
keep open or close down when the 
issue becomes one of survival or ex- 
tinction for the Arab nations.” 
The recent statement of President John- 
son that the US had begun discussions 
with Israel on co-operative research into 
the use of nuclear power to turn salt 
water into fresh water seems to the 
Arabs simply new evidence of American 
sympathy with Israel, despite the offer 
of the US to co-operate with other 
countries on this matter. 
Of President Johnson’s statement on 
February 6 that “water should never 
divide men - it should unite them,” 
The Times Middle East correspondent 
commented on February 8: “The Arabs 
are in no mood for such generalities 
and think the US is ignoring their stand 
to the point of slighting them.” 


|. F. Stone 


Will judges block civil rights law? 


The Civil Rights Bill has been accepted 
by the House of Representatives but 
has yet to be passed by the Senate; in 
this article, which first appeared in I. F. 
Stone’s Weekly on February 10, f. F. 
Stone examines the likelihood of its 
enactments being blocked by “racist 
Southern federal judges.” 

This is a good time to recall that the 
effectiveness of the Act will depend in 
considerable measure, particularly in 
voting cases, on the readiness of the 
federal district judges to enforce it. 
Congressman Corman, in an extension 
of remarks on the second day of the de- 
bate, called attention to the way in 
which Southern federal district judges 
hostile to civil rights had succeeded in 
sabotaging past reforms. The most 
dramatic evidence of this, as he pointed 
out, was the fact that despite the big 
reform of the 1960 Act, its provision 
for voting referees, “no federal voting 
referee has ever been appointed by any 
Southern federal district judge regard- 
less of the degree of voting discrimina- 
tion proved in court.” 

Congressman Corman called the atten- 
tion of the House to a masterly 43-page 
piece of legal sleuthing, an unsigned 


“Comment” in the Yale Law Journal for 


last November entitled “ Judicial Per- 
formance in the Fifth Circuit,” which 
covers the deep South. This, the first 
eareful study of its kind, “turned up 
many cases,” Mr Corman told the 
House, “of delay, inaction and even total 
refusal to enforce the laws that we have 
enacted.”” The Yale Law Journal study 
found that “of President Kennedy’s 
eight appointments to district courts in 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi, four have indicated a considerable 
reluctance to follow the letter and spirit 
of the prevailing law in the civil rights 
area.” The study found “numerous” 
instances of “disobedience of higher 
courts.” 

Normally such judges would be sifted 
out, before confirmation, by the 
Attorney General and by a vigilant 
Senate Judiciary Committee. Unfortu- 
nately Chairman Eastland’s political 
power has fostered the appointment of 
judges hostile to the law they are sup- 
posed to enforce. Robert Kennedy has 
played along with him. The 3-judge 
court reform in voting cases being 
passed by the House as this is written 
will not wholly end this evil, since the 
same type of judges will often be sitting 
on the 3-judge courts. It is time to 


organise counter-pressure. If a handful 
of Yale Law School students can do this 
good a job, what couldn’t be accom- 
plished by an official investigation? Two 
such are feasible, and could outflank 
Eastland. Dawson’s Government Opera- 
tions Committee in the House, chaired 
by a Chicago Negro, has full power to 
investigate the conduct of these South- 
ern judges. An inquiry could also be 
made by a constitutional rights sub- 
committee of House Judiciary as urged 
by three members, Corman, Kasten- 
meier and Edwards. 

Mr Corman also suggested that the 
Supreme Court, through its ;ower to 
change the rules of civil procedure, 
could tighten the reins on recalcitrant 
judges by providing strict time limits on 
granting or denying injunctions. It 
could also provide for a civil rights 
docket in any district to which a judge 
could be assigned specially in the dis- 
cretion of the Chief Judge of Circuit 
and with the approval of the Chief 
Justice. Mr Corman submitted a pro- 
posed new Rule 71B to accomplish this. 
It would prevent foot-dragging by the 
new 3-judge panels in voting rights and 
speed up justice in all other civil rights 
cases as well. 
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Cyprus: 


The Cyprus crisis was taken to the 
UN Security Council by the British 
Government last Saturday. The 
Council was due to discuss the 
crisis as Peace News went to press 
on Tuesday evening. There was at 
this time little hope of any long- 
term agreement being reached 
which would be acceptable to both 
the Greek and Turkish communi- 
ties of Cyprus. Meanwhile violence 
between Greek and Turkish Cyp- 
riots, which had been breaking out 
sporadically since the present 
crisis began over Christmas, was 
increasing, and, with it, the danger 
of a full-scale civil war on the 
island. 


Causes of the crisis. The crisis stems 
from the constitution which the Govern- 
ments of Britain, Greece and Turkey 
forced on the Cypriot people at the cul- 
mination of the independence struggle 
in July, 1959. The most important pro- 
visions of the constitution were those 
designed to provide safeguards for the 
Turkish minority which makes up 18.6% 
of the population. These guaranteed the 
Turks a high percentage of posts in the 
Government and public’ services (for 
example, 40% of the Civil Service and 
of the Army) and the power of veto in 
the Government itself. These provisions 
have proved unworkable because of the 
cumbersome procedures for getting 
joint Greek-Turkish decisions and of 
the inability of Greeks and Turks to 
work harmoniously together. As a re- 
sult of the breakdown of these arrange- 
ments, virtually no taxes or customs 
duties have been collected since 1961. 
In April last year Archbishop Makarios, 
President of Cyprus, declared the con- 
stitution to be unworkable and said that 
he intended to have it revised. On 
November 30 he proposed 13 amend- 
ments to the Turkish Deputy President, 
Dr Kutchuk, as the basis of negotiations 
between the two communities. Copies 
of these proposals were sent to the 
governments of the three countries who 
are guarantors of the Cyprus _constitu- 
tion - Britain, Greece and Turkey. The 
Turkish Cypriots did not reply to the 
Makar'os proposaJs, but on December 16 
the Turkish Government reiected all 
the amendments and insisted that the 
existing constitution remain in force. 


The immediate causes of the present 


a superhuman task 


crisis, therefore, were the growing feel- 
ings of frustration of the Greek Cypriots 
over the impracticability of the constitu- 
tion and the growing fears of the 
Turkish Cypriots that their safeguards 
were to be swept away and that they 
would be left at the mercy of a hostile 
Greek majority. Both these points of 
view had considerable justification. 


The development of the present crisis. 
The incident which seems to have 
sparked off the present crisis occurred 
on the morning of December 21 when a 
police patrol in Nicosia stopped a group 
fof Turkish Cypriots and asked them 
for their identity cards. The Turks re- 
fused to co-operate, shots were fired 
from the crowd and one policeman was 
seriously wounded. Later a Turkish 
man was found dead at the scene of 
the incident and a Turkish woman who 
was wounded died later in_ hospital. 
Widespread fighting then broke out be- 
tween Greek and Turkish Cypriots in 
Nicosia. 

Over Christmas the British Government 
obtained the co-operation of the govern- 
ments of Cyprus, Greece and Turkey in 
setting up a joint force of British, Greek 
and Turkish troops to help restore 
peace. This force has been fairly suc- 
cessful, but sporadic violence has con- 
tinued. On January 6 The Times quoted 
Army estimates of the dead as “ some- 
thing less than 100 on each side” and 
there have been quite a few more since 
then. 

On January 7 Sir Alec Douglas-Home 
said that Britain could not be expected 
to continue its police role in Cyprus for 
very long and that “a political agree 
ment is urgent”. On January 31, after 
consultations between the British and 
American Governments, the US Govern- 
ment proposed, with British support, 
that a force of 10,000 men drawn from 
NATO countries (but not a NATO force 
as such) be sent to Cyprus for three 
months to maintain order while an 
independent mediator worked for a 
political settlement. The force com- 
mander would be under the direction 
of an ambassadorial group in London 
made up from those countries taking 
part in the force, with a similar liaison 
group in Cyprus. 

The Turkish Government, and Dr Kut- 
chuk on behalf of the Turkish Cypriots, 
accepted this plan. The Greek Govern- 
ment accepted on certain conditions, 
one of which was that it was also 
accepted by the Greek Cypriots. On 
February 5 President Makarios in effect 
rejected the proposals, although he ac- 


cepted “in principle” that an inter- 
national force was desirable. 


The Greek Cypriots favoured some kind 
of UN force for two main reasons: 

1. Reliance on a NATO force would 
seem much more like an abandonment 
of the independence of the Cypriot Gov- 
ernment than would seeking the help 
of the UN. 

2. They felt that a NATO group would 
be anxious not to offend their fellow- 
member, Turkey. (Cyprus is not a 
member of NATO; Greece and Turkey 
are.) A UN force would bring in the 
influence of the Communist and Afro- 
Asian countries, which were likely to 
be more sympathetic to the Greek 
Cypriot position: the Communists be- 
cause they are anti-NATO; the Afro- 
Asians because they favour strong 
central governments and non-alignment 
and would therefore be unsympathetic 
to the two main demands of the Turkish 
Cypriots - strongly entrenched minority 
rights and the right of Turkey to inter- 
vene on their behalf. 

The US and British Governments then 
revised their plan, in an attempt to 
make some concessions to Makarios, to 
include a link with (but not control by) 
the United Nations and to involve some 
non-NATO participants in the proposed 
force. On February 14 President 
Makarios rejected the revised plan and 
it was generally believed that he 
intended to appeal to the Security 
Council. The British move on Saturday 
was designed to get the Security Coun- 
cil to discuss Cyprus on a British, rather 
than on a Greek Cypriot, resolution. 
Solutions: 1. Short-term. An effective 
long-term political settlement is not 
likely to be reached very quickly. In 
the meantime it is vital that Greek and 
Turkish Cypriots be prevented from 
fighting each other. Many more lives 
will be lost if this cannot be achieved. 
The present British force cannot con- 
tinue to fill this role for long, because 
the British Government is unwilling to 
commit its troops for long, and because 
the present number of British troops is 
not really sufficient to keep order now 
and will become less so if violence 
should increase. 

Further vioJence might be prevented if 
Greek and Turkish Cypriot leaders took 
a firm, joint stand against it. But the 
present feelings of both the leaders 
and many members of both groups make 
this very unlikely. Some kind of peace- 
keeping force therefore seems inevit- 
able. 

But the difficulty here is that the Turks 


trust only NATO to protect their in- 
terests while the Greeks distrust NATO 
for this very reason. Also, the Greeks 
want a UN force because they feel it 
will be sympathetic to them, while the 
Turks oppose it for just this reason 
and the British and Americans oppose 
it because they want to keep the Com- 
munists out of the Cyprus problem. 


For the force to be acceptable to the 
Turks, it cannot contain, or in any way 
be under the direction of, the Com- 
munists and probably not the Afro- 
Asians, and it would probably have to 
include Turks. To be acceptable to the 
Greeks, it must not smell of NATO. The 
only force that would fit these require- 
ments would be one made up of troops 
from Britain (which still more or less 
has the confidence of both sides), 
Greece and Turkey, plus troops from 
any other non-Communist, non-NATO, 
non-Afro-Asian nation willing to help. 
Sweden is one country that might be 
involved - there aren’t many others. 
2. Long-term. Both union with Greece 
and partition, the demands of Greek 
and Turkish extremists respectively, are 
out of the question. The constitution 
must be revised to make it more work- 
able, but Turks must be made to feel 
secure. Some kind of independent - 
perhaps UN - guarantee of Turkish 
rights is necessary. But if the Turkish 
Cypriots are to give up their demand 
for Turkey’s right to intervene on their 
behalf in extreme situations (a right the 
Greek Cypriots now insist should be 
abolished), then the safeguards must 
both be strong, and appear to the Turks 
to be strong. 

Ultimately, no solution will be stable if 
it does not include a real improvement 
in the relations between the two Cypriot 
communities. It will now be very diffi- 
cult to allay the suspicions that each 
group harbours against the other. Both 
President Makarios and Dr Kutchuk 
are more moderate than many members 
of the groups they lead, but neither has 
shown much sensitivity to the feelings 
of the other side. The initial respon- 
sibility lies with the Greek Cypriots, as 
the dominant group, to win the trust of 
the Turks. It is no use simply promis- 
ing to respect Turkish rights as 
Makarios has several times done in the 
past few weeks: they must act in such 
a way that the Turks will trust them to 
do so. After the events of the Jast few 
years this is an a’most superhuman 
task; if it is not done, it is not likely 
that any political arrangements that are 
made will have much success. 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 


Waffle in the House 


The debate on the Buchanan Report in 
the House of Commons on February 10 
was something near to a national dis- 
grace. Most Hon Members either hadn’t 
read the report or hadn’t understood it. 
The Hon Minister of Transport himself 
was either unable or unwilling to under- 
stand one of the most vital points that 
Buchanan makes: that short-term 
tinkering with the traffic problem may 
actually preiudice the possibility of the 
Hight kind of long-term urban redevelop- 
ment. 


But the most astonishing thing about 
the debate was the amount of time that 
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was spent in saying nothing at all. Mr 
Marples took over 40 minutes to make 
a speech that needn’t have taken more 
than ten, and the debate was full of 
waffle like this: 


Mr Simon Wingfield Digby: The report 
expresses the idea that there is some- 
thing very unsightly in private motor 
cars being parked in front of buildings. 
I do not entirely agree. On one occasion 
I saw a number of cars, taking part in 
a car rally, parked in front of a very 
attractive country house, and it did 
not seem to me that they detracted from 
the appearance of that house any more 
than would have a lot of old-fashioned 
carriages in front of the house 100 
years ago. 

Mr Marsh: Whose house was it? Was 
it the hon gentleman’s ? 

Mr Digby: As a matter of fact, it was 
mine. 


All very witty repartee, no doubt, but 
what it has to do with the Buchanan 
Report beats me. 


* a = 


The news that the French Government 
has banned hitch-hiking for French boys 
and girls under 18, and that it plans to 
extend the ban to cover people of all 
ages and nationalities, will be greeted 
with dismay by a great many people 


who can afford no other method of 
long-distance travel. Young people in 
particular depend on hitch-hiking, and 
the proposed ban will curtail both their 
freedom to travel and their opportunity 
to meet people outside the more con- 
ventional tourist situations. 


The French Government appears to be 
concerned with problems of highway 
robbery, inadequate insurance protec- 
tion and wayside prostitution (it is re- 
ported, curiously enough, that French 
motorists find it hard to tell the differ- 
ence between prostitutes and _ hitch- 
hikers). As a solution to these pro- 
blems, a total ban on hitch-hiking would 
seem at once Draconian and ineffectual: 
the French Government might do better 
to study the example of Poland, where 
a regulation system of hitch-hiking ex- 
ists, encouraged by the authorities but 
controlled by an association whose mem- 
bership card is the sign of the bona 
fide traveller. This system would still 
be retrogressive, but it would be more 
acceptable than the total ban now under 
consideration. 
* s * 


That the United States has had worse 
Presidents than Kennedy is shown 
quite vividly in two quotations I have 
come across in American magazines. 


The first, from Liberation, is by former 
President Harry Truman: “The 
children you do the most for are the 
ones who cause you the most trouble, 
and Cuba and Panama are perfect ex- 
amples of that.” The second, from 
Manas, comes from President Kennedy’s 
interview with the French journalist 
Jean Daniel. Kennedy said: ‘In a 
certain sense, it is as though Batista 
were the incarnation of some of the 
sins committed by the United States. 
Now, we must pay for those sins.” 


* * « 


The National Committee of 100 is in 
debt: old bills still owing amount to 
£232. The new national secretary is 
Dennis Gould; after Easter he intends 
to tour the country speaking to existing 
groups and encouraging people to form 
new ones. There is also a weekend con- 
ference planned (April 11-12, place not 
yet known) on the future programme 
and policy of the Committee of 100, for 
which people are invited to send in 
papers. This activity, says Dennis 
Gould, means that monev donated will 
be “usefully and sensibly” used. Money, 
conference papers, requests for speak- 
ers, ideas, and addresses of new working 
groups are all welcome at 13 Goodwin 
Street, London N.4, 


TEACHER, TEACH ME PLEASE 


John Papworth reports on the recent 
school boycott in New York 


*. . . and send enough cheese for 7,000 
sandwiches.” Her voice sounded calm, 
as though she were speaking from the 
gilded office of some mammoth catering 
corporation, and as she replaced the 
receiver she at once accepted another 
from one of the many volunteer helpers 
working in the Harlem headquarters of 
the School Boycott Campaign. The 
office was anything but gilded, it was a 
medley of temporary tables and chairs, 
a litter of posters and literature, and 
a seeming confusion of many people 
doing a multitude of tasks in the base- 
ment of a block of flats. 


The time was past midnight on the eve 
of February 3, the date planned for the 
massive one-day boycott of New York 
schools as a protest against segregation 
and bad conditions. Answering three 
telephones in rapid succession did not 
prevent Mrs Thelma Johnson, the Man- 
hattan co-ordinator of the boycott, from 
doling out aspirins for headaches from 
her capacious red handbag, or from 
scribbling messages for stewards, issuing 
instructions to a throng of helpers and 
remembering without effort the names 
of people she had not previously met. 


At one o'clock she emerged from her 
partitioned office into the main room. 
Her eyes showed signs of tiredness but 
she was cheerful and serene. “ Anybody 
want to sleep?” she asked in mock 
bullying tones, and added, “ because if 
you do, sleep now” and she pointed to 
some makeshift beds which had been 
brought in. ‘ Well,” she drawled, as 


nobody made a move, in that warm, 
easy-going manner 


that Negroes so 


often have, “don’t tell me five o’clock 
in the morning you’re tired; I don’t 
want to hear it.” 


Before daylight the office was crowded 
again with picket volunteers, “freedom 
school” teachers, sandwich cutters and 
others, and by 7.30 a.m. I was accom- 
panying Thelma on an inspection of the 
picket lines, uaving been assigned to 
doling out hot coffee. 


My word, that coffee was _ certainly 
needed! New York weather is nothing 
if not emphatic, and on this day the 
wind gave one the feeling of being at 
the back door of Iceland. But every- 
where there was a note of cheerful 
optimism which was to be fully justified 
by the day’s events. By 8.30 a.m., the 
school opening hour, there was scarcely 
a child to be seen on the normally 
crowded and noisy playgrounds of the 
schools we visited. Later we learnt that 
few of the schools picketed had achieved 
an attendance of more than 5% and 
that in many schools about half the 
staff had also joined the boycott. This 
was a wonderful victory and everywhere 
supporters were understandably jubi- 
lant. The most significant figure was 
later released by the school authorities: 
44% of the total school population had 
failed to attend, indicating that in 
Harlem and other non-white districts 
the boycott must have been pretty well 
complete. 


A great deal of the boycott literature 
had been printed in Spanish; this is 
because New York today contains a 
large Puerto Rican minority. For a 
number of reasons - the language bar- 


rier being an important one - its integra- 
tion into the life of the city has proved 
even more difficult than that of the 
Negroes and in the unnatural conditions 
of city life relations between the Negro 
and Puerto Rican communities have not 
always been free from friction. It is 
this which led Bayard Rustin to declare 
that the fact that Negro and Puerto 
Rican communities had worked together 
for common objectives was of greater 
significance than the overall statistics 
of the protest. 


Back in the committee room, excitement 
mounted as reports came in of the ex- 
tent of the boycott’s success, and by 
mid-morning the room was packed with 
returning picket volunteers. The boy- 
cott itself, at any rate, was well inte- 
grated, and as I watched the mixed 
crowd of workers of different colours 
eating sandwiches and drinking coffee, 
I wondered how long it would be before 
one would cease to be moved by such 
ordinary manifestations of communality 
and simply take it for granted. 


Even more successful was the working 
of the “freedom schools” which had 
been established at many churches and 
community centres. Here, for one day, 
parents supporting the boycott took 
their children for special lessons. The 
task of training teachers for these 
schools had started five months earlier, 
and each teacher was supplied with a 
mimeographed textbook of the day’s 
lessons. Not all the lessons were taken 
from the school board’s textbooks. One 
was devoted to “freedom songs”; an- 
other listed Negro achievements; an- 
other detailed the history of the strug- 
gle for integration; and another ex- 
plained what a boycott was: “One of 
the earlier boycotts was when some 
freedom fighters threw overboard a 
cargo of tea in Boston Harbour... .” 


I visited several of the freedom schools 
and found them being conducted with 
intense seriousness. In one class some 
small children were learning ‘“ We 
Shall Overcome”, but the vigour of 
their singing seemed to indicate that 
they were making few demands on their 
teacher. In another, at a Catholic com- 
munity centre, there was a discussion 
in progress on the meaning of freedom, 
and in a third a history lesson was 
being devoted to the life of Dr Martin 
Luther King. There is surely here a 
point which direct action peace groups 
may want to note. It is rare indeed that 
it has been possible for the negative 
side of a protest action to be turned to 
such positive account. Given some 
regular “freedom” schooling on these 
lines a generation would emerge in 
places such as Harlem which would find 
its present ghetto-like existence so 
intolerable that nothing short of com- 
plete integration would be acceptable. 


After the volunteers had rested and fed 
they made their way to the City Hall 
for a final, mammoth picket. The mov- 
ing procession completely encircled the 
large area containing the hall, and as 
the songs and slogans from many voices 
rang out in the raw air, the smooth 
sides of the high, rearing fronts of the 
skyscrapers by some curious trick of 
sound threw the echo back to us. Later, 
braving that unspeakably vile wind 
blowing up the Hudson, the procession 
crossed the lofty arc of iron bridge to 
disperse at the education offices in 
Brooklyn. 


The grounds for the boycott were 
simple. Despite the historic 1954 Sup- 
reme Court decision, the number of 
segregated schools in New York City 
has actually increased, and _ present 


Pickets at a high school 
on Lower East Side 
(photo: |. B. Shavitz) 
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building plans of the School Board will 
increase them even more. Despite the 
fact that Negroes and Puerto Ricans 
comprise approximately 15% of the 
population, and that this percentage 
tends to be crowded into certain well 
defined areas, all but two of the school 
principals are white, and since prin- 
cipals select their own staff (from an 
authority-sponsored list) this has an 
important bearing on employment. No 
white principal, for example, has yet 
appointed a non-white school clerk. 


Again, Harlem schools are generally 
much older and dingier than those in 
white areas; they tend to have much 
poorer equipment and a much worse 
staff-pupil ratio. To end this inequality 
now the city-wide Committee for Inte- 
grated Schools is insisting that Harlem 
children be taken by bus to non-inte- 
grated white schools in other neighbour- 
hoods. This move is being strongly re- 
sisted by the School Board which is 
urging moderation and compromise. The 
Board points out that it is wrong to 
expect children to travel for three- 
quarters of an hour in unheated buses, 
to which the integrationists reply, 
“Heat them”. And when they hear 
complaints, from people whose concern 
for Negro schooling has not hitherto 
been outstanding, that the childrens’ 
education will suffer from boycotts, they 
may be pardoned for feeling they have, 
with their own ‘freedom schools,” pro- 
vided an answer. 

The problem is mainly caused by the 
fact that increasing numbers of white, 
middle-class parents react to school 
integration by moving to “white” 
suburbs, or simply by sending their 
children to private schools. This is why 
Negro leaders are insisting that their 
children be taken by bus to schools in 
“white” areas. The difficulties are 
obvious, but no greater than those 
facing city authorities in Britain such 
as the London County Council, which 
buses children from crowded city areas 
such as Paddington to playing fields at 
Hammersmith. 

On a long view the integrationists may 
well feel that, with their pre-boycott 
rallies, their 100% door-to-door canvass, 
their leaflets and posters, their pam- 
phlets and thousands of freely distri- 
buted colour balloons bearing the slogan 
“Teacher, Teach Me Please”, to say 
nothing of their freedom schools and 
the colossal supplies of food amassed 
for free lunches on boycott day, they 
have achieved something far more signi- 
ficant than simply establishing new for- 
ward positions in the struggle for 
equality. Action is frequently the best 
education, and many thousands of 
hitherto passive parents are now being 


moved to act. 
ASPECTS OF 


ICA VIOLENCE 


Season of lectures and discussions 
until May 


Violence in Picasso 
and Goya 


Speakers: Roland Penrose, Alex Comfort 
Peter de Francia 


TUESDAY 25 FEBRUARY 8.15 pm 
Films of action and 
violence in painting 


Jackson Pollock, Francis Bacon 

Karel Appel 

THURSDAY 27 FEBRUARY 8.15 pm 
Admission 5s, members 3s, students 
half orice. For details of further 
lectures apply to Secretary, 17 Dover 
St, London W.1. Telephone GRO 6186 
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Philip Abrams 


“Long-legged Edward I.” Is he 
really relevant? (Photo: Crown 
copyright, reproduced by permis- 
sion of the Controller of HM 
Stationery Office.) 


The uses of ignorance 


Most people who are working for changes in society 
are aware that they have to overcome not only those 
who consciously oppose them but also a dead weight 
of apathy on the part of many people. In a front 
page article, “Does Propaganda Work?”, which 
appeared in the August 16 issue of Peace News, it 
was suggested that “the reason why people are 
generally so resistant to change is not so much 
because they are victims of establishment propa- 
ganda (although this may play an important role 
in strengthening existing attitudes), but because 
the prevailing values of society become embedded 
in their basic personality at a very early stage in 


The great obstacle to teaching children 
about society is that we don’t all live 
in the same society. Nor, on the whole, 
are we sufficiently committed to our 
particular definitions and evaluations of 
society to be willing to impose them 
in the manner of school prayers on other 
people’s children. Liberal aduits who 
have agreed to differ in their judgments 
about society cannot teach social studies, 
or even modern history, in the way they 
teach arithmetic or French grammar or 
any subject with an accepted body of 
knowledge to it. As a result social 
studies are either not taught at all or 
they are taught for the sake of some- 
thing called impartiality. 


As a result, a prior condition of learning 
- involvement - is inhibited. And among 
those children who are formally taught 
about their society a paralysing judi- 
ciousness prevails; they learn that there 
is something to be said for everything 
and no need to be excited about any- 
thing. The proper judgments are bland, 
even-handed and conservative; ‘“ tradi- 
tion,” writes one highly taught sixth 
former, ‘is the foundation of the Civil 
Service and a very good one and to pull 
it down and rebuild it doesn’t bear 
thinking about.” It is hardly surprising 
to find that school-leavers are more 
wo ‘ed up about Cromwell than about 
Hiticr, more informed about the media- 
eval manor than about Cotton and Clore; 
or that within eighteen months of leav- 
ing school they have normally forgotten 
anything they ever “knew” of any of 
these matters. Ignorance and apathy 
about society are the price of the pur- 
suit of impartiality in the teaching of 
social studies. On the other hand it is 
not easy to see what other goal teachers 
could be urged to pursue. Nor is it 
clear that ignorance and apathy are such 
bad things from the point of view of the 
society into which the child is launched. 


We have not yet any equivalent in this 
country of Remmers’ The American 
Teenager or Coleman’s The Adolescent 
Society. Appraisals of the values and 
awareness of young people must be 
pieced together from fragmentary 
studies - from the work of Jahoda and 
Himmelweit on children’s knowledge of 
social class, for example, or from Bern- 
stein’s study of children’s use of lan- 
guage and that of Veness on the aspira- 
tions of school leavers. The impression 
to be gleaned from this literature is a 
sombre one. The child, it seems, learns 
at a very early age - say ten - a very 
great deal about his society simply by 
living in it. Thereafter the system of 
formal education does its best to blot 
out the dangerous insights of the infant 
or at least to envelop them in a blanket 
of “respectable” values. I am tempted 


ventional adult 


kind permission 


to suggest that as sex, politics and reli- 
gion become increasingly discussable, 
the working of the social system is re- 
placing them as a taboo subject for the 
decent citizen. To interviewers who 
probe such topics. “J don’t know any- 
thing about that” is a majority response. 
It is also an approved response; people 
“shouldn’t bother themselves” about 
such things. A good two-thirds of school- 
leavers in fact succeed very well in not 
bothering themselves. 

Yet younger children know a great 
deal about the social relationships 
around them and they tend to be puz- 
zled by what they know. They know, for 
example, long before they have been 
taught adult categories of evaJuation and 
description, about social class. The 
children in Jahoda’s brilliant experiment 
discriminated between plausible and im- 
plausible social situations with growing 
facility from the age of six. “It isn’t 
usual for a person to shake hands with 
a painter, really,” said one little middle 
class girl trying to explain why she 
knew there was something wrong about 
a picture of a man in a trilby shaking 
hands with a man in a cap. Though the 
word class was unknown to them these 
children knew that some sorts of people 
do not associate on equal terms with 
others, that there are dramatic differ- 
ences in the way different sorts of people 
live and that these differences have to 
do with squalor and comfort, occupation 
and income. At six the children had 
bold global impressions of the types of 
social situation that are “right” and 
“wrong,” sensible and absurd. 


Later, increasingly powerful moral and 
aesthetic judgments of people and situ- 
ations develop. “It would be awful for 
these people to live there ” was how one 
girl reacted to a picture of middle class 
people in a working class home. Others 
distinguished between classes with com- 
ments like “they are untidy,” “they 
look more beautiful,” “a lady in an old 
worn chair in a lovely room - it isn’t 
right ”; middle class figures began to be 
described as ‘“ gentlemen.” “posh,” 
“nice,” “good,” working class figures 
as “scruffy,” “slummy,” “ugly,” “ hor- 
rible” - even when the pictures them- 
selves offered no direct evidence of any 
of these qualities. Later again, at eight 
or nine, while still using forceful moral 
and aesthetic judgments, children begin 
to have a sense of broader and specific- 
ally social norms, of society as naturally 
organised along class lines and of the 
middle class as a self-evidently richer 
and superior group; “these are two im- 
portant men and these are just work- 
men”; the term “ordinary people” is 
used to mean middle class people; it is 
increasingly taken for granted that 
“ordinary people” and ‘“ workmen” 


their upbringing.” 

Philip Abrams, who is lecturer in sociology at Peter- 
house, Cambridge, argues that young children have 
a certain rudimentary awareness of how their 
society works, based on their own observation of 
social relationships, but that “the more education 
a child receives, 


the further his seduction into con- 
and middle class definitions of 


society is carried.” 

This article is a slightly shortened version of one 
that originally appeared in the Autumn 1963 issue 
of Twentieth Century, and is published here by 


of the editor and of the author. 


have little or nothing to do with one 
another. 

At this point one would hope that a 
liberal educational system would inter- 
vene. One would hope that the rudi- 
mentary social awareness, and curiosity 
of the young child might be seized upon 
by the schools and developed into a 
critical engagement with the nature and 
problems of British society. Ideally one 
would want the drift towards the accept- 
ance and endorsement of society as it is 
that is already evident at the age of nine 
to be met by teaching oriented towards 
scepticism and scrutiny. 

What one finds, of course, is something 
else. So far as formal education is con- 
cerned it seems that these opportunities 
for critical thinking, like so many others, 
are missed. Indeed, it looks as though 
the more education a child receives, the 
further his seduction into conventional 
adult and middle class definitions of 
society is carried. The 13 and 14-year- 
old children studied by Himmelweit and 
her colleagues had moved much further 
into what one might call the “ accept- 
ance” frame of reference. On the one 
hand their images of society, of the 
ladder of social prestige and the means 
of climbing it, were converging with re- 
markable precision towards “ official” 
adult definitions. On the other hand 
these definitions were becoming so in- 
stinctive and inarticulate as to be im- 
mune from any evaluation. Far from 
being brought out in to the open as 
objects for criticism they are allowed, 
along with most of the rest of a child’s 
knowledge of society, to go under- 
ground. 

Sixty per cent of these children (73% of 
the modern school sample) had no un- 
derstanding of the term “ social class “'; 
they knew the workings of the class 
system, but had been given none of the 
tools with which to express or assess 
what they knew. Neither this nor any 
other study has suggested that more 
than a tiny fringe of adolescents have 
any articulate evaluative sense of their 
own relationships to the society around 
them. The child learns, rather, to make 
his way in an environment that is 
itself unquestioned - and for many 
children virtually unquestionable, so 
little have they been taught to think 
relevantly about it. 

Society as it is, is taken as “ given.” 
Individual goals are set on that assump- 
tion. For most children such goals are 
entirely personal - most of the school- 
leavers who wrote essays about their 
future for Veness and hef assistants, 
for example, did so without reference 
to the society in which they would live. 
Few envisaged that society as having 
any impact on their lives; fewer still 
saw themselves as having any impact 


on society; horizons were narrowed to 
the smal circie of family, friends, work 
aud personal success a ong conventional 
paths. Often those who did relate them- 
se;.ves to the world around them seem 
to have done so in ways that brought 
the more widespread unspoken images 
of society brutally to the surface: 


“I was soon promoted and able to buy 
myself a small car, and from that day 
I was accepted by the snobbish society 
with which I was surrounded. EHence- 
forth I was known as Mr - ‘he is an 
important man at X's’ - and my status 
had improved.” 


This is a one-sided picture; one in ten 
of the school-leavers did spontaneously 
see their own future in a social or inter- 
national context; some of them had a 
quite vivid and realistic sense of econo- 
mic and social problems. When asked 
to describe a “perfect society” about 
one teenager in five does so in a way 
that implies some rejection of present 
social arrangements - “no difference be- 
tween races,” “people would care for 
others,” ‘no more Jack’s all right ...”, 
“everyone would be important.” A 
least two in every five believe that it 
does make some difference whether the 
country is ruled by a Conservative or 
Labour government. But when these 
qualifications are made the prevailing 
picture is still one of unthinking accept- 
ance and indifference. We are not, I 
believe, faced by the extreme dilemma 
that Remmers discovered in the United 
States - he found that a majority of teen- 
agers were actually opposed to the civil 
liberties enshrined in the constitution; 
60% for example approved of censorship 
of books, papers and magazines. We are 
faced, though, with a massive indiffer- 
ence to society that might, at first sight, 
seem as menacing as an active illiberal- 
ism would be. 

What is being and should be done in 
school about this indifference? It is, of 
course, easy to Knock present methods. 
But the liberal teacher of social studies 
or history - and most teachers of these 
subjects profess liberal and democratic 
values - has an intolerable problem. 
Writing in The School Review W. H. 
Bogan has recently suggested that 
“criticism may be considered the most 
distinguishing characteristic of a free 
society ” and that in this sense the con- 
tribution of the school to keeping us 
free should be to ensure that individuals 
(a) understand their society and (b) are 
intelligently critical of it and (c) defend 
the institutions necessary to maintain 
unrestricted social criticism. But how, 
in two or three periods a week, does 
one teach people to be critical and to 
value criticism for its own sake? How 
does one do it, particularly, in classes 
of thirty or more, when one has also to 
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recognise the pressure of O or A level, 
where what is required, or at least what 
it is safest to offer, is not criticism but 
information? In principle this is per- 
haps the most difficult of all educational 
tasks, requiring the use of authority to 
destroy the idea of authority. In prac- 
tice it is compounded by innumerable 
technical difficulties of our particular 
system. 

Nevertheless, many teachers and many 
textbook writers seem to be a lot more 
conventional and a lot less critical of 
their own assumptions and definitions 
than they realise. Sometimes one feels 
that these teachers and authors are in- 
capable of recognising a controversial 
subject when they see one - the number 
of fourth and fifth form histories that 
treat trade unions as things that simply 
“srew” or slumps as things that simply 
“set in” is still truly remarkable. Some- 
times one feels that they are shying 
away from controversial issues because 
they sense social or personal difficulties 
in the backeround - I find that it is pos- 
sib'e to give lessons or write chapters 
on Hitler without mentioning the Jews - 
or because for them personally the issue 
is c'osed - as for many teachers the 
question of the merits of different sys- 
tems of education is closed. 

And often one feels that the whole 
weight of the interest of our present 
generation of educationists is itself set 
against the fostering of criticism and 
diversity. As one reads through the 
contemporary literature on education it 
is clear that the important, if not the 
only, goals for these expert authors are 
those of equal opportunity, educational 
achievement for the talented, and effici- 
encv. Nowhere, since Leavis, is the 
central concern with intellectual quality. 
with the habits of thought, inrv'cated 
bv teaching practices and syllabuses. 
The experts themselves, especially the 
more radical of them, have devoted 
their energies to emphasising just those 
values which the average pupil in his 
tacit’ acceptance of society as it is, is 
already most predisposed to endorse. 
They are influential men and the valves 
they emphasise are increasingly reflec- 
ted in educational practice. 


There is a persistent and authentic prob- 
lem underlying all this that is particu- 
larly apparent in the textbooks. It is the 
traditional and pathetic liberal dilemma; 
the dilemma of impartiality. How can 
you be both fair and committed? There 
are textbooks and textbooks but all seem 
sooner or later to take refuge from this 
dilemma in inoffensiveness. 

In the had ones inoffensiveness involves 
a blurring and toning down that is tan- 
tamount to distortion. In one such 


volume, Everyday History, Book IV, 
“The World Today” we find a chapter, 
chapter XII, on Africa. There is a glow- 
ing account of the “wonderful conti- 
nent” and the achievements of its 
people, particularly of its white men. 
Social and economic tensions are ten- 
dentiously passed over: 
“The white man could not have done 
all this work without help from the 
coloured peoples. At first because of 
the refusal of the Kaffirs to work for 
them, white men invited Indians to 
cross the ocean from India and settle 
and work for them in Africa... . In 
course of time many tribes of Africans 
agreed to work for the whites.” 


In the whole chapter there is no men- 
tion of apartheid. A picture of “ native 
children playing in Shanty Town” is so 
full of grinning children that Shanty 
Town is virtually invisible. The last 
paragraph of the chapter makes some 
effort to face up to its responsibilities. 
The passage is quoted in full: 


“The problems of mankind here are 
difficult and the untapped riches of 
the land are enormous. Among the 
problems first comes the stress and 
strain between men of so many dif- 
ferent races; between black and 
white throughout the continent pull- 
ing together so splendidly here and 
there but held apart in other places 
by jealousy and bitterness.” 


The chapter ends by noting that there 
is also jealousy between Africans and 
Indians and between whites of English 
and Dutch descent. The young reader 
is then urged to address himself to a 
number of peculiarly unproblematical 
problems, as for example: “On an out- 
line map of Africa mark in all the places 
mentioned in this chapter. Try to col- 
lect pictures of them.” 


Whether one thinks that the object of 
such textbooks is to encourage a critical 
relationship to society, to promote active 
citizenship or simply to give an accurate 
and reliable account of the matter in 
hand, this sort of thing is lamentable. 
When one remembers that racial equal- 
ity is one of the few issues on which 
the enthusiasms of the young are easily 
stirred today such evasion is doubly 
discreditable. 


Similar lapses are to be found in a more 
widely used and generally more consci- 
entious series, the Piers Plowman His- 
tories. Thus, in the Social Ilistory of 
England from 1485 we find the Educa- 
tion Act of 1944 disposed of in a strange- 
ly authoritarian, albeit disingenuous, 
manner : 

“The Act required that every boy or 

girl should have an education suited 


to his or her ‘ age, aptitude or ability’ 
.. . (the tripartite structure is then 
described). All parents like their 
children to gain places in grammar 
schools. They sometimes forget that 
the course at the grammar school is 
only suitable for a small proportion of 
children and the rest get an education 
more suited to their needs in one of 
the other types of school.” 
The basis and adequacy of educational 
segregation is nowhere explained, let 
alone argued over. The reasonableness 
of the judgment offered is a matter of 
opinion - in my experience when offered 
as a test measure to politically commit- 
ted adults it serves as a perfect dis- 
criminator between Conservative and 
anti-Conservative sympathisers. What 
matters is that the issue is closed in this 
patronising, final manner. One would 
hardly guess that this was perhaps the 
most hotly controverted issue of contem- 
porary politics. Nor for that matter 
would any further interest in the ques- 
tion seem either relevant or useful. 


In cases like this neither critical nor 
careful thinking is advanced. The vague, 
flat pronouncements, whether or not 
they distort, neither illumine nor stimu- 
late. Gingerly skirting all real sources 
of conflict and involvement in our society 
such textbooks devote themselves to 
meticulous but highly selective descrip- 
tion, more or less glamorous illustrative 
stories and biographies and the implant- 
ing of properly balanced and acceptable 
judgments. 


In the better school books problems and 
Cusluucts ave recognised but ali too often 
the possibility of criticism - and even 
of understanding - is nevertheless des- 
troyed for the reader by the author’s 
e aborate fairmindedness (but what else 
could one ask an author to be?). Every 
controversial event and issue is wrapped 
around with qualifications. Against every 
failure some merit is marked up. Men 
are never good or bad, right or wrong, 
they are only “able” or “not very com- 
petent.” Strangely, a particular bene- 
ficiary of this mood in current textbooks 
appears to be Stanley Baldwin: 


“Above all else he (Baldwin) had a 
real love for England - the real and 
enduring England of hedgerow and 
daring the Ervland of history and 
tradition. . . . To blame him for not 
bacveuuig in 1935-37 for the Second 
World War is perhaps a trifle unfair.” 


Another besetting sin of school texts, 
and perhaps an even greater obstacle to 
the critical intelligence, is the mechani- 
cal “bridging” explanation, used to 


carry the reader quickly, and mysteri- 
ously, over ground in which the author 
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is not very interested. Thus, in a stand- 
ard O level text we are told, baldly, that 
in 1926 “a general strike occurred but 
the government took energetic measures 
and within a few days the strike col- 
lapsed.” 

In vain, while social studies are taught 
thus (the classroom equivalent is the 
dictation of notes of course) to urge 
young people to take their civic respon- 
sibilities to heart. Better to teach them 
vehemently about the Wife of Bath or 
Bloody Mary than dispassionately about 
atomic bombs - “their use over Japan 
probably hastened the Japanese surren- 
der and so may have saved the lives of 
countless British and American troops.” 
The child learns social attitudes more 
by example than by precept and it is 
his attitudes, not the level of his know- 
ledge of the contemporary world, that 
really matter. If he knows little but is 
willing and able to think for himself 
about what he learns, to make moral 
judgments and defend them, he will be 
of more use to a free society than the 
child who, like the average A _ level 
candidate, knows a good deal but has 
lost the capacity to think about it. To 
assert the value of criticism and teach 
in a way that makes plain the value of 
listening and not criticising, of accepting 
authority not wasting time in challeng- 
ing it, of efficiency and success rather 
than appreciation and analysis, is to 
defeat one’s professed aims in advance, 


{t perhaps makes sense, therefore, not 
to take social studies and other “ con- 
temporary” subjects very seriously at 
school. Since the dilemma of impar- 
tiality is virtually inescapable it is per- 
haps wiser to feed the intellect in fields 
where the problem of giving offence 
does not arise. 


School, one might argue, is not the sort 
of place where a serious analysis of 
contemporary institutions and _ preju- 
dices is very feasible. The effects of 
trying to teach children formally about 
the society they are entering seem self- 
contradictory - as Martin Mayer says, 
“‘somebody’s got to mark that exam 
paper and he’s got to be right” - and 
generally, self-defeating. When children 
do reveal their social attitudes they are 
usually more sophisticated than the 
teachers and textbooks allow, The best 
we can do is probably to teach them 
about other subjects in ways that give 
them the desire and the intellectual 
means to scrutinise the world around 
them and not to try to teach them about 
that world in ways calculated to exhaust 
their interest and aggravate their cynic- 
ism. 


Alternatively, of course, one might draw 
an opposite conclusion and decide to 
take contemporary subjects very seri- 
vusly indeed. If we concentrated on 
say, history of the last fifty years and 
forgot altogether about “ long-legged 
Edward I” and “slobbering King James” 
it might be possible to-work out courses 
at least as likely to evoke critical habits 
of thought as anything on the Age of 
Drake and Raleigh. The history of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union 
could serve as well as the history of the 
English Reformation. What will not 
serve is the attempt to give children 
a smattering of information on almost 
everything. It is such courses that in- 
vite the potted judgment and the bland 
evasion. It is such courses that lead 
teachers to force straitjackets on a 
child’s developing interests - as one end 
of term report puts it, ‘Paul would do 
so much better if he would only work 
- reads when he should be writing.” 


And a concentration on modern topics 
might have other advantages. One could 
to some extent redress the usual class- 
room balance between information and 
analysis by teaching in ways that would 
draw upon the body of Jatent know- 
ledge that most children have of the 
world they live in. One would be spared 
the business of having to impart every 
detail of relevant information that clogs 
the teaching of supposedly romantic 


continued on page 8 


“A general strike occurred but 
the Government took energetic 
measures and within a few days 
the strike collapsed.” This is how 
one standard O level textbook 
deals with the General Strike of 
1926. Picture shows a workmen’s 
social club in Northumberland 
handing out free meals to the 
children of striking miners. 
(Photo: Radio Times Hulton 
Picture Library.) 
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ALTERNATIVES TO NUCLEAR POLICIES 


Attitudes to neutralism tend to be 
rather highly-coloured and emotional, 
whether violently opposed, like John 
Foster Dulles, or strongly favourable. 
People in British peace organisations, 
particularly the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament, tend to take the second 
position, and it is this position that I 
want to examine in this article. 


Fortunately, neutralism is beginning to 
be considered in less ideological, and 
more realistic, terms than hitherto, and 
a particularly promising development is 
the wrowlng academic discussion of the 
subject. One recent study, by Peter 
Lyon", should be read by ali concerned 
with this subject. Despite the impor- 
tance of the subject, and the number 
of countries which describe themselves 
as “neutral” or ‘ non-aligned”, there 
is, Mr Lyon points out, an extraordinary 
aes of literature about neutralist 
ideas: 


“Tt certainly requires temerity,” he 

says, “to write of a doctrine which 

seems to have no canonical works, no 

authoritative exegesis, and not yet 

even a convenient collection of repre- 

sentative neutralist pronouncements.” 
In many respects Mr Lyon, who care- 
fully distinguishes between the wide 
variety of types of neutralism, neutral- 
ity and non-alignment, is sympathetic 
towards his subject. While he rightly 
criticises those neutralists who feel that 
there are no moral issues involved in 
the Cold War (‘those who take such a 
stand are driven to adopt... a double 
standard of judgment - an exacting one 
for the parliamentary democracies and 
a complaisant one for the totalitarian 
dictatorships"), he does not claim that 
neutralists are dupes of a totalitarian 
system: 


“ Allegations about neutralist gullibi- 
lity to Soviet claims are often exag- 
gerated and it is more likely that 
neutralist suspicion of Soviet and 
Chinese intentions and deeds will 
grow rather than diminish.” 


Mr Lyon is sympathetic to neutralism 
from the point of view of the aspira- 
tions of new nations for national inde- 
dependence and peace, The former 


* Neutralism, by Peter Lyon. (Leicester 
University Press, 25s.) 
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The limits of neutralism 


point, he says, has been the primary 
consideration in the non-alignment 
policy of most of the new Afro-Asian 
states: even in the case of such Euro- 
pean countries as Switzerland. or 
Austria, he says, neutralism has been 
adopted, not because it was a moral or 
peaceful policy, but because it was the 
only means by which a nation could 
preserve its sovereignty without inter- 
ference from cuytside, He makes a 
general contention which is of consider 
able importance: “that international 
relations are still principally relations 
between ostensibly sovereign states and 
the fact of becoming an independent 
state after being a dependency is of 
major importance for the territory and 
people concerned.” 


Although it is certainly not explicitly 
so, Mr Lyon’s study constitutes some- 
thing of an attack on those neutralists 
who have claimed that neutralism can 
offer anything in the way of a new 
international order or a world without 
war. Mr Lyon is not an apologist for 
the present system of international re- 
lations. As he says, no-one has all the 
answers: “Neither alliance nor non- 
alliance policies have proved to be infal- 
lible recipes for preventing, or even 
avoiding, war.” 


Mr Lyon will annoy some neutralists by 
his Western sympathies, and at some 
points these get the better of his other- 
wise immaculate scholarship. Thus on 
page 81 he inexplicahly refers to the 
"Negro problem” in the USA in 
quotation marks, as if it was an unreal 
problem. In spite of this mistake, how- 
ever, it is hard to dissent from many of 
Mr Lyon’s criticisms of neutralist judg- 
ments. “It seems,” he says, “that there 
is still a widespread acceptance of the 
‘salt water fallacy’ about colonialism - 
the supposition that only if salt water 
lies between the metropolitan power 
and ‘the colony’ can the relationship 
of colonialism be said to exist. By this 
device Western overseas territories, 
holdings, bases and transmarine l- 
liances can all be dubbed as ‘colonial- 
ism’ or ‘neo-colonialism’, while the 
policies of Communist governments can 
usually escape without such oppro- 
brium.” 

Mr Lyon goes on to state that the 


geographical situation of the United 
States has made its military alliances 
embarrassingly dependent on a system 
of far flung bases -an observation which 
is far from new, but which needs 
emphasising to those who make a 
special point of opposing overseas mili- 
tary bases; the World Council of Peace 
in particular has generally put a dis- 
proportionate emphasis on opposition to 
hases, 

Mr Lyon is critical in other respects of 
neutralist views of the Cold War. Thus 
he denounces Mr Nehru's statement in 
1952: “If there is a Cold War today, 
certainly we are neutral. It does not 
matter who is right and wrong. We 


will not join in this exhibition of 
mutual abuse.” 
It is, however, understandable that 


newly-independent countries, especially 
those which have experienced Western 
colonial rule, should feel that they do 
not want to have foreign military bases 
or take sides in the Cold War: what 
is perhaps less understandable is that 
some neutral states should denounce 
the Cold War in sweeping terms when 
they themselves are involved in cold 
wars. At the time of the Belgrade con- 
ference in 1961, for example, the Arab 
States were in “cold war” against 
Israel; India and Afghanistan against 
Pakistan; Ghana against Togoland and 
the Ivory Coast; Iraq against Kuwait, 
the Yemen and Saudi Arabia against 
British protectorates,; and Cambodia 
against Thailand. Now, the list would 
be even longer, and include Algeria 
against Morocco, India against China, 
and Indonesia against Maiaysia. 


Just as some neutralists, while opposing 
the Cold War, are themselves involved 
in cold wars, so neutral states, while 
advocating disarmament, have failed to 
reach any measures of agreed disarm- 
ament among themselves. It has always 
been the weakest part of neutrallst 
argument that the neutral states could 
somehow prevail on the major powers 
to disarm. As Mr Lyon says of the 
Belgrade conference: 


“Insistence on the need for general 
and complete disarmament was weil 
nigh general and complete, even 
though there seemed to be general 
unawareness or at least impatience 


THE USES OF IGNORANCE 


and actually alien subjects like medie- 
aval history or “ancient times.” More 
important, over and above the stimulus 
to independent mental activity that any 
competent teaching in depth affords, a 
concentration on modern topics would, 
perforce, provide the child with direct 
bridges to the realities of the adult en- 
vironment. 

Supposing that our object was indeed to 
produce active and critically involved 
citizens, according to Bogan’s recipe, 
either of these courses would seem wiser 
than our present practice. That our pre- 
sent practice persists suggests perhaps 
that this is not our main object after 
all. Rather, the doctrine that actually 
prevails is a simpler one: in the words 
of a Conservative political “scientist,” 
“the primary purpose of education is to 
teach whatever skills are necessary to 
the maintenance of society.” The tacit 
social acceptance and narrowing of hori- 
wong permitted by our present manner 
of teaching children about society must 
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plainly figure prominently among such 
necessary skills. 2 


Typically, the more a child knows about 
our society and the more he has made 
jis professed goals his own, the more 
likely he is to be emotionally alienated 
from it. The vogue of anarchism among 
sixth-formers is no accident. The school- 
leaver most likely to disaffiliate himself 
spiritually or politically from adult soci- 
ety is not the one who is not bothered 
about society but the one who has been 
too effectively taught, who has really 
taken over thé values of democracy and 
tntellectual independence as his or her 
own and who is forced, on looking at 
the world, to recognise the gulf between 
those values and most of what actually 
goes on. If We are sincere about the 
goals we assert in teaching social and 
modern subjects we ought to expect 
more and more of these disgruntled and 
estranged idealists as our teaching 
methods improve. It is the child in 
whom the overt aims of education, 
liberal values, critical intelligence and 
an understanding of society are actually 
achieved who repudiates society as it is; 
the educational failures, conversely, 
contribute simply to its maintenance. It 
is the well-informed idealists who pro- 
duce comments like, “all politicians are 
dishonest but Macmillan is less honest 
than most,” ‘everywhere you look you 


see people with too much _ power,” 
“British society is stultified by the class 
system,” “it’s well nigh impossible for 
the ordinary person to influence the 


from page 7 


government,” ‘“‘ democracy is a farce,” 
“Britain has nothing to offer,” ‘“‘ most 
socially aware teenagers are anarchists.” 
The last remark is, I think, a wish rather 
than a reality. But it helps make a fun- 
damental point - one can’t have it both 
ways. In so far as we do teach children 
about their society in ways that realise 
the educationalist’s professed aims we 
are going to produce impassioned critics 
of society, “irresponsible beatniks,” 
“marchers,” “socialist fanatics” and so 
forth. Perhaps in some metaphysical 
sense one could argue that theirs are 
the skills “really’’ necessary to the 
maintenance of society - and personally 
I am tempted by such argument. To 
others it may seem fortunate that our 
present efforts to teach social awareness 
are as self contradictory and ineffectual 
as they are and that most children have 
the wit to discriminate between precepts 
and examples; to respond not to the 
asserted ideals of their teachers and 
parents but rather to the actual models 
of behaviour that these parents and 
teachers offer. That is to say, they fol- 
low their elders and betters along the 
paths of acceptance, indifference and 
achievement. paying no more attention 
to high-minded blather about “ critical 
thinking™ than the way of the world 
suggests is useful. 


Next week David Bolam of the Oxford 
University Institute of Education will 
discuss some of the practical teaching 
problems raised by Philip Abrams’ 
arguments. 


with the complexities of the subject.” 
Of course, the armaments of neutral 
countries are a much less serlous pro- 
blem at present than those of the 
great powers. But this may not be the 
case indefinitely. Switzerland, which 1s 
heavily armed, may yet turn out to be 
the rule rather than the exception 
among neutrals in this respect. The 
India-China conflict, and the Algerian- 
Moroccan one, would seem to have made 
this more likely. Mr Nehru’s speech in 
New Delhi on October 25, 1962, is 
quoted: he said that the “ massive 
invasion of Intlia by China” had made 
India realise that she had been “out 
of touch with reality" and that he and 
his supporters had been shocked out 
of “the artificial atmosphere of our 
own creation.” It remains to be seen 
whether India can long continue with- 
out a major armament programme, and 
without military alliances. 


In another respect the future of neutral- 
ist ideas is uncertain. Just as the idea 
that neutralist intervention could re- 
sult in disarmament has never been 
very carefully argued, so the idea of 
neutralist mediation in international 
disputes is now somewhat undermined. 
There is little evidence that neutralist 
mediation in the Cuban crisis was of 
any importance. As Mr Lyon says, 


“Though both sides did take the case 
to the Security Council it is doubtful 
if the discussions there or the pres- 
sures of neutralist opinion had any 
significant influence at all. Essentially 
the question was settled by direct 
dealing between President Kennedy 
and Mr Khrushchev.” 


Mr Lyon concludes by stating that 
several popular beliefs about neutralism 
as a state policy have proved to be 
mistaken. One of these mistaken be- 
liefs, he says, is the American fear of 
“creeping neutralism” within her al- 
liances, ‘‘ Japanese, French, and British 
neutralist movements, however vocal, 
have so far been without international 
significance as they have not engen- 
dered sufficient strength to take com- 
mand of the state.” He goes on to 
insist that 


“ while it is now fashionable to decry 
the advantages of both alliances and 
of statehood it is important to re- 
member that any attempt to super- 
sede them must start from the fact 
of their existence, and, preferably, 
with some clear notion of why their 
supersession is necessary and how 
this is to be done.” 


This is an important challenge to those 
who feel that an alternative to the 
present state of international relations 
needs to be evolved. But although 
neutralism may have virtues, and al- 
though we should be glad that the 
entire world is not covered by military 
pacts, it is dangerous to suppose that 
neutralism is an adequate policy to re- 
solve our present problems. 


US peace groups 
plan merger 


Discussions about a merger between two 
American organisations concerned with 
peace are continuing. The groups are 
the United World Federalists, who advo- 
cate world government, and _ the 
National Committee for a Sane Nuclear 
Po the largely multilateralist organi- 
sation. 


The merger was first suggested in the 
September 1963 issue of War/Peace 
Report, a monthly magazine, and formal 
merger negotiating sessions have been 
held on November 26, December 16, and 
January 21. Sane World, the newsletter 
of Sane, states in its issue of February 
15: “It is too early to predict whether 
or not in fact there can be a merger, 
rue the committee is continuing to nego- 
ijate.” 
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Rwanda 


Watutsi refugees gather around a 
fire in their camp situated in the 


Rukynga Valley near Mbara_ in 
Uganda. 40,000 refugees, mainly 


al 
a of the Watutsi tribe, have fled into 
a Uganda from Rwanda where thou- 
“4 sands of Watutsis (and also Bahutu 
’e supporters of the restoration of a 
pport 
mn Watutsi monarchy) have been 
4 massacred. Many thousands of 
‘; refugees have also fled to Burundi, 
in Tanganyika and the Congo. 
is 
Te 
i ; 
ut John Papworth reports from Albany, Georgia 
1d 
ut a 
4 il nference for Cuba marchers 
-n 
id The Quebec-Cuba marchers, whose even- seeking to assert equality of civil rights a Negro area of the city which the Equality and other civil rights bodies in 
nel aim is to rexel we US aes base for Negeec gga tad a conterenee police had forbidden them to enter. order to achieve the maximum effect in 
at Guantanamo in Cuba and who are was he in the Albany city jail in - <2. both the timing of and the support for 
al- trying to bring about peaceful co-opera- which most of the participants had been Dew as NE aa pe the operation. AS it is, the students are 
ea tion between the US and Cuba, have assembled by courtesy of the city police hunger strike. Two of the girls were on NOt free to help, the response so far 
‘e been taking part in a civil rights strug- and officials. The leader of the Quebec- hunger strike after their first imprison- from the civil rights organisations has 
2h gle in Albany since December 23 last Cuba march, Bradford Lyttle, and Ray ment for 24 days, and after six days of been one of moral rather than practical 
4 deg Ga et day whey first ae Fr re bropent an fom the freedom they were re-arrested and are Support, = “ia a lt ee of 
o marc roug any’s main streets county jail, the Negro and white mem- : assivity which has settled on the Negro 
d. and were arrested and jailed until bers were brought in from the segre- red er roe - rent ee community since the march on Washing- 
ist January 16. Twenty-five marchers and gated sections of the city jail, and the Eee by ee cis vitamin inieations ton, and which Negro leaders are work- 
of supporters were again in jail by women from theirs. Also present were which are already causing ea girl to ing hard to dispel, may well be in- 
February 5, most for attempting a a number of members of the team who have convulsions, and some of the men creased if the peace marchers are 
aa second march through Albany and some are not in jail, as well as A. J. Muste, are being forcibly fed with orange juice. forced to admit defeat on their stand 
ul ur leanne eases a ney hy a pd chan i Bed ped ae It is possible to sustain life in this way here. 
ask orce base. John Papworth, who sent the march, e Committee for Non- ; : F ; : ; 
= thls Teport last Saturday, was arrested Violent Action, So a one, 00 «the here ie Stee 
lly later that day after announcing that he The purpose of the conference was to such fasting can result in permanent marchers would secure consent for a 
ct would remain in Albany police station enable the team to decide what their qamage to the kidneys and other vital leafleting and picketing session along an 
a until the marchers were released. policy should be in the light of the it : i 
dy It is not often that a peace march is sustained intransigence of the city Sell The position is now clearly alternative route, one of seven they 
able to make penological history, and authorities. The march has now been ee : Md Se ecient 
tat certainly not in Albany, Georgia, where bogged down in Albany since December <.°° conference was inconclusive and it d 
sm two years ago Dr Martin Luther King 23 last when 14 of its members were ‘8 Possible it may be only the first of nieces ad 
be and 12,000 others were imprisoned for arrested for picketing and leafieting in S¢Veral. A number of different view- City officialdom has permitted this 
oe : por nare pean det need tas unisie conference to assemble because 
. joint action is to be it is becoming embarrassed by the situ- 
al To r ture 2 Ile 2 tions a t bce ere eae cae ace ation and is clearly Soncerned at the 
4 iberty be treated repercussions if any of the prisoners 
al, & now as the team’s major confrontation die. 4 4 
ei and ae until they have won their point But, whatever the outcome, the 
Morocco treason trial ceeding withthe march. ‘They point out atin Of protests to the elty authoriticn 
- t : : (0) (a) ests to the city authorities, 
to that the city officials are probably not and if more of these are forthcoming 
An observer from the International “taking the view that the rights of the concerned with the team’s actions as from places outside the USA they can 
Commission of Jurists reported on defence were not being respected; the Such but rather with its effect on the have considerable effect. It should be 
ry February 12 that the members of the accused then refused to answer ques- CiVil rights issue, and that if their right added that conditions inside the city 
nd National Union of Popular Forces (esti- tions.” (based on Federal law) to picket and jail are appalling, the cells are dirty 
re- mated by The Guardian of February 13 Mr Poulsson also pointed out that the distribute leaflets is acceded to, it will and unheated, mattresses are foul to the 
er- as 102 and by The Times as 85) who are accused and their counsel had been be impossible to deny the same right to nostril and decomposing, and sometimes 
act on trial for treason in Morocco alleged allowed freedom of expression and the Negroes and others in the civil rights as many as sixteen prisoners, including 
ily, that they have been subjected to “vile public had been allowed to attend the Movement. They point out further that alcoholics, are crowded in cells meant 
eir and prolonged torture.” trial. He added: it will not be easy for the march to take for six. 
ow The observer, Mr Erik Poulsson, was “In many countries, and not only in 2 Message of peace and freedom to Cuba An assertion of ordinary liberty in a 
not allowed to speak to the accused, but Africa, there would in similar circum- if they are denied their right to use city once a chief slave market, where 
later managed to contact leading mem- stances have been no trial but simply their freedom in the USA. chain gangs established most of the 
ose bers of the National Union who had disappearances or liquidations.” Other members felt that their friends surrounding farms, where the Ku Klux 
the been arrested in Casablanca on July 16. are getting the local situation out of Klan is a force to be reckoned with, and 
8 They gave him statements that they focus in relation to the main purpose which is situated in a county which 
a and many or all of the accused were — of the march. They argue this situation enjoys the odious reputation of having 
a subjected to “vile and prolonged tor- Million starve was foreseeable, was indeed foreseen, one of the highest lynching rates in 
ture” by the police, and that every day and that if a stand like this was ta be the country, is a formidable task. Pro- 
ary four or five detainees were tortured in , made it should have been agreed with tests will make it easier. Address yours 
ne Boon pene een wa the JV) Java rae SU eae Co-ordinating to: Mayor Pro Tem Burford Collins 
others were held, so tha e detainees : ommittee, e i : 
were able to hear the cries of pain of An estimated one million people are meee ee) ee eee 
_ their comrades while waiting their turn pores: iB A eo ves of ae 
to be tortured. after wha e Guardian of February =g: ® 2 2 
Mr Poulsson was not allowed to speak described as “the longest drought and British trade unl 1 
» the principal accused, Moumen the Pesihi rat plague within living on st is 
iourl, who had alleged very severe Memory. ’ = 
torture by the police. The Court had Twelve thousand people are being deported from South Africa 
not allowed a medical examination. treated for malnutrition in provincial he: ; 
two The accused and many other people government hospitals and special clinics. Edward Davoren, the 23-year-old British nation of a police campaign to remove 
vith were arrested on July 16 without war- Fifty people have already died this trade unionist who was deported last him from SACTU - the non-racial co- 
are rant. The others were not brought Year while being given medical treat- week from South Africa, undertook a ordinating body which has almost all 
jvo- atone almaaistrate for overma month mention puncer: hunger strike of 180 hours in a Johan- the African unions in South Africa 
the afterwards. Twentv-one members of the Lhe Deputy Governor of the region, Mr nesburg jail to protest against his deten- affiliated to it.” On December 19 last 
lear House of Revresentatives were arrested: Soejono Atmo, said that 15,000 peasant tion and deportation. He was kept in year he was told by Security Police, 
pond this. said Mr Poulsson. had been a farmers and their families had deserted solitary confinement for two days and who held him for questioning, that “he 
flagrant breach of parliamentary privi- barren rice fields in outlying districts nights and then kept in a cell with a would be sorry he ever set foot in South 
lege. to become beggars scrounging for food number of prisoners awaiting trial for Africa.” The police also threatened him 
the At the beginning of the month all in Semerang, the provincial capital. a further five days. He arrived back in with detention under the “ 90-days law.” 
zace counsels for the defence withdrew. “Beggars crowd the streets of Semer- Britain on February 14, having been Mr Davoren’s arrest interrupted impor- 
‘mal ’ ang, the third largest city in Indonesia, deported without any reason being tant wage negotiations which he was 
een scavenging for edible refuse,” reports siven or charge being made. conducting on behalf of 5,000 laundry 
and Correction The Guardian correspondent. Mr Davoren, who emigrated to South workers of all races. 
‘tter Rice production has fallen below the Africa last April, was arrested on On his return to Britain Mr D. 
lary We are informed by Mr A. G. Ebrahim 1961 level and reached only two-thirds February 2 ina police raid on the office commented that South Africa weliotnea 
ther that it is not true, contrary to what was of its Jowered target, and though the of the South African Congress of Trade white immigrants only if they are pre- 
‘ger, stated in a news story in the January 24 Indonesian Government arranged to Unions, of which he was Assistant pared to forego their moral values ae 
1ego- issue of Peace News, that Dennis Brutus send food to the area, officials have told Secretary. A spokesman for the Anti- accept racial discrimination and the in- 


smuggled a letter to the International 
Olympic Committee out of his prison. 


The Guardian that only a quarter of 
the promised amount has been sent. 


Apartheid Movement said on February 
14 that his deportation ‘“ was the culmi- 


humanity of the South African racial 
system. 
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Roy Kepler 


Is there a real peace movement in the United States? Articles by 
Charles Bolton and Adam Roberts in Peace News on January 10 
questioned whether US peace groups were at present viable either in 


their structures or policies. Both 


the radical pacifist approach, were criticised. 


the reformist SANE approach, and 
In this article, Roy 


Kepler, who lives in California and who wrote a long paper on non- 


violent defence in 1962, continues 


The articles by Charles Bolton and 
Adam Roberts nicely juxtaposed some 
of the problems confronting peace 
activitists. The ‘lack of new thinking” 
which Adam Roberts pointed out is, in 
my opinion, one of the keys to the 
present doldrums. All sides have lined 
up in defence, essentially, of their same 
old positions. 


There are several reasons for the 
present impasse, among them the pecu- 
liar role which scientists and academi- 
cians have played; a role which Bolton 
correctly notes has partly kept peace 
activities from becoming a social move- 
ment. Closely related to this is the way 
in which conventional “ peace politics ”’, 
with its emphasis on candidates and 
“issues”, lobbying in Congress and 
“advising” the President, have simi- 
larly emasculated any potential move- 
ment, and have actually siphoned off 
the excitement and energies of the 
incipient radical movement. 


But there is some fresh thinking. It is 
to be hoped that it will grow. The 
American Friends Service Committee 
working party mentioned in the Roberts 
article is one hopeful sign. But, as the 
letter from Jim Bristol in the same 
issue of Peace News indicates, there is 
a division there between pragmatic 
strategists and dogmatic purists. 


Another perspective on some of the 
problems is presented by Theodore 
Olson, once active in the Committee for 
Non-Violent Action, but now a friendly 
critic who sees it tending towards a 
dogmatic sectarianism. There he pre- 
sents his arguments on “the deteriora- 
tion of the idea of non-violence”, probes 
its limitations, chastises some of its 
advocates, and then presents a smaller, 
non-revolutionary, but “possible” role 
for non-violence. 


Reassessment 


In my own case, as suggested by Adam 
Roberts’ comment on my remarks in the 
Liberation correspondence, I am one 
who believes that a reassessment of all 
doctrines, strategies and policies is in 
order. I have attempted to outline the 
way in which American society could re- 
organise its institutions to be able to 
non-violently resist an armed invasion. 
This is a step towards the development 
of a non-violent defence policy, and 
away from non-violence as a doctrine. 
My effort has been to try to describe 
this as concretely as possible, but within 
narrow limits. My motive in this has 
arisen from the working-out of activities 
and events of the past years. It seems 
evident to me that the time is overdue 
in the United States, if not elsewhere, 
for the advocates of non-violence to 
spell out for their fellows just what 
relevance, if any, the social organisation 
of non-violence has in the field of inter- 
national relations, and especially as an 
alternative to traditional war. But this 
is precisely the challenge from which 
we tend to back away. 


However, any attempt to deal concretely 
with the organisation of non-violence to 
defend a democratic society emphasises 
non-violence as a method rather than a 
“way of life’ or an abstract personal 
moral or religious philosophy applicable 
only to individuals. 


Since the non-violent Negro revolution 
in the US has become the foil for 
almost all discussions about what is the 
proper strategy for the peace effort, let 
me point out two or three facts myself. 
If the purists were correct that non- 
violence is not viable short of a com- 


the debate. 


plete transformation both of society and 
of individuals, then we would never 
have seen the growth in the US of this 
truly remarkable phenomenon: a great 
social movement that is essentially non- 
violent but which is made up of liter- 
ally hundreds of thousands of very 
fallible human beings, mostly non- 
pacifists, both black and white. Martin 
Luther King was under armed guard in 
his home in Montgomery, Alabama, and 
the Negro community had begun gather- 
ing any arms it could find, when, in 
1956, an outsider brought the idea of 
non-violence and the know-how to 
organise it. The Negroes of America by 
and large, contrary to the analogy by 
A. J. Muste, and quoted in the Roberts 
article in Peace News, are seeking to 
be integrated into American society; 
their alienation is thrust upon them, 
they do not will it. By and large the 
non-violent actionists in the civil rights 
movement are seeking membership in 
middle-class, conventional, nuclear- 
armed American society; their non- 
violence is not integral, but it is real; 
it is not pure, but it has great power. 


A. J. Muste’s practices are not as 
“alienated” as his theory. I can re- 
member when he and Bayard Rustin, 
along with A. Philip Randolph, were 
engaged in non-violent action to achieve 
integration in the armed forces of the 
United States! And their programme 
was remarkably effective. 


The radical wing of American non- 
violence, while stymied for the moment, 
has, in my opinion, much _ potential. 
Their role is far from played out. But 
they are, no doubt, handicapped some- 
what by what is at once their strength 
and weakness: in good part they spring 
from the Christian pacifist, Protestant 
ethic, American individualist tradition. 
Being Christians, they do not like the 
idea of winning; they prefer “the 
cross”. Being Protestants, they prefer 
personal moral witnesses (“Here I 
stand! ”) and other-worldliness (aliena- 
tion): God rather than Man (“We re- 
ject such a regime as foreign and 
alien.”) Insofar as they are theologians, 
they prefer doctrinal clarity to practical 
concreteness. 


In actuality the peace radicals have not 
yet entirely lost their enlarged audi- 
ence. They have brought this audience, 
however, only to the point of awareness 
and curiosity. Now they must tell it, 
and_ show it, what can be done, prac- 
tically, concretely, as an alternative 
to war for dealing with international 
dangers. The American people now 
know all about the horror of war, and 
especially nuclear war, but they still 
do not see any alternative to it under 
certain extreme conditions. Non-violent 
theory and education, as well as ex- 
perimentation, have all failed so far to 
expend a sufficient amount of effort on 
that challenge. 


Third direction 


There is, it seems to me, a third direc- 
tion for the American peace movement 
which could be more fruitful than 
either of the present tendencies, This 
direction would accept the challenge of 
trying to put together as realistically as 
possible the elements of a programme 
which saw peacemaking as a non-violent 
method of grappling with and/or solv- 
ing the chief problems faced by our 
society. It would try to relate that 


policy insofar as possible to the present 
framework of the society, and not as a 
complete break with 


it. (The Black 


The American 
peace movement: 
a third course 


Muslim movement in the US is an ex- 
ample of black alienation from the 
American community; it builds entirely 
outside the framework, is completely 
hostile to it, and so suffers the side 
effects of ideological distortions: the 
myth of a long-lost Muslim culture of 
all Negroes, and an inability to play a 
relevant role as the American Negro 
masses struggle non-violently with the 
real problems they must overcome.) 


The role of the peace radical therefore 
becomes not one of alienation, but of 
integration: the attempt to select out 
those aspects of American culture and 
myth, institutions and practices which 
are amenable to the social organisation 
of non-violence. He needs to recognise 
and show that in modern, industrial, 
urbanised America - the America of 
organisation men and decision-making 
elites - that the traditional political 
reflex: voting, lobbying, appealing to 
“decision makers”, etc., is of little 
avail; it is not the way to political effec- 
tiveness. The traditional framework 
still stands but has been transformed 
and corrupted by the vast technological 
revolution and the overall organisation 
of “the nation in arms”: the garrison 
state. To work entirely within this 
framework is to become domesticated, 
corrupted, and a part of the very pro- 
cess that is preventing the development 
of non-violent alternatives. 


In the period 1956-1958 there was a 
most interesting time of peace agitation 
and effort in the US. Since even the 
liberals at that time felt, rightly, that 
the basic power structure was not amen- 
able to them, the renascent peace move- 
ment was distinguished not by its ap- 
peals to traditional political action, but 
by its direct appeals to the people, to 
one’s own neighbours, over the head of 
the Government. People were urged to 
join with their fellows in meetings, 
marches, picketings, civil disobedience, 
all in the effort to reach yet more 
people. Thus there grew up the mili- 
tant tendency toward non-violent direct 
action: people acting directly and on 
their own behalf rather than through 
representatives and government - but 
in terms of traditional American ideas 
and values. 


Success was undoing 


The effects of this were wonderful to 
behold. The Government was never 
more solicitous and disturbed than 
when its policies were being challenged 
but its channels were being ignored! 
Under the impact of this public surge 
an increasing number of intellectuals 
and academicians began to find their 
voices, and joined in the protest. Then, 
unfortunately, relative success became 
the undoing of this healthy political 
activity: the traditional American re 
flexes automatically came into play. 
Sensing numbers, some individuals and 
organisations felt that the time had 
come to “go into politics”, so they 
began to harness the movement into 
the traditional framework. This was, at 
best, premature. “Peace candidates ” 
appeared on the scene; long petitions 
were drawn up and sent to various de- 
partments of the Government; “ peace 
lobbies’ reappeared (nobody seems to 
have remembered the sad histories of 
the peace lobbies between World Wars 
I and II): delegations visited “ their” 
Congressmen, and SANE got its toe in 
the back door of the State Department 
(it said). Before very long the politi- 
cians were in charge, and the late 
President Kennedy is now presented to 
us as the chief leader and martyr for 
peace in our century. 


During this same period the US in- 
creased its overkill capacity perhaps 25 
times, upped its military budget by 
billions, increased its conventional and 
““special-service ” (guerilla) forces, 
backed a badly-conceived invasion at- 


tempt in Cuba, confronted Russia in a 
game of nuclear “chicken” while the 
whole world stood breathlessly by - and 
got the ‘“‘peace movement ” to settle for 
“possible next steps”: a partial test 
ban treaty and the Peace Corps. 


On the other hand, the radicals of non- 
violent direct action, while they were 
able to work easily with the liberals in 
1956-1959, found in the period 1960-1963 
an increasing uneasiness both with the 
Government and with their allies, the 
peace liberals. Recently the middle 
ground has been slipping away rapidly. 


Since they have failed to come up with 
any proposals or programme that look 
even remotely like an alternative to the 
deterrence strategies of the games 
theorists and the Government, their 
middle ground supporters are slipping 
away into other parts of the peace 
effort. Increasingly some radicals of 
CNVA and the Peacemakers are temp- 
ted to take on the rigid overtones of 
intransigent anarchist sectarians. 


Remain radical 


The alternative role that I suggest is 
to remain radical - to recognise with 
Charles Bolton that the peace move- 
ment is nothing if it is not revolu- 
tionary, if it is not seeking fundamental 
changes in the assumptions, institutions 
and practices of our society. But the 
revolutionaries will err if they want to 
change everything, and if they are un- 
willing to accept approximate rather 
than total results in some of their 
efforts. Insofar as they feel alienated 
from the ordinary people in their 
society, they will continue to find it 
difficult to communicate with them, 
much less lead them. And even if they 
communicate, they will still frustrate 
their desires if they have nothing to 
say or to propose which cannot be con- 
cretely put to work. 


But not all is rigidity. Recently there 
have come several proposals - and work- 
ing examples - of new variations and 
next steps for non-violent direct action 
linking peace and civil rights function- 
ally through community-organised at- 
tacks on a whole range of related pro- 
blems having to do with de facto 
discrimination in northern cities, pro- 
blems having to do with jobs, housing, 
schools, urban transportation, etc. (for 
an example, see the article, “The 
Lesson of Chester”, Liberation, January 
1964). Closely intermeshed with these, 
of course, is the array of problems aris- 
ing from automation, regional un- 
employment resulting from sudden 
changes in armament technology, and 
the economic problems that would have 
to be faced in the event of disarmament. 
All of these can come within the pur- 
view of the non-violent movement, and 
all lend themselves at particular times 
and places to non-violent direct action. 


In each of these areas the non-violent 
radicals might become the instruments 
of change and social transformation, but 
they, and their allies, will have to avoid 
the danger of moving too quickly from 
actions, education and alternatives 
organised by people for people, to the 
arena of conventional politics which 
would simply digest and smother their 
energies. 


These, then, are some of the areas ana 
ways in which a third course might be 
charted to avoid the shoals presentea 
by the two present courses. Obviously 
much thought, planning and experi- 
mentation are needed to fit each of 
these parts into an integrated whole. 
But we should not shrink from that 
role. The American Founding Fathers 
were revolutionaries; they had to think 
freshly and to plot a new course. In- 
deed, one of their number urged them 
“to think as if we were the first men 
to think’. That is the duty and oppor- 
tunity of every one of us today who 
believes that men still are capable of 
bringing an end to traditional war. 


CND at Easter 


You were right to draw attention to 
apparent ambiguities in public state- 
ments made to date in connection with 
why we in the Campaign for Nuclear 
Disarmament are marching this Easter. 
The confusion arises from a lack of 
clarity, rather than from design. At the 
National Council meeting in December 
which decided the policy for the march 
it was agreed that the 1964 march 
would address the full unilateralist case 
to the electorate, since this was an elec- 
tion year, and mount a demonstration of 
size and magnitude to provide both 
inspiration and challenge to movements 
overseas to carry on the same work in 
their countries. 


To avoid further confusion let me say 
what the unilateralist case is. We are 
saying that no government has the right 
to possess weapons of mass destruction 
and that to threaten to use these 
weapons, for whatever cause, is a crime 
against humanity; their use would most 
likely end life on this planet. We are 
demanding that our own government 
should immediately cease the manufat- 
turing of these weapons; remove the 
nuclear bases from our soil and with- 
draw any nuclear bases we may have 
abroad; withdraw from military al- 
liances, NATO and SEATO etc, which 
base their military policies upon the 
use of nuclear weapons. 

We are urging that the foreign policy 
of the British Government should be 
one which gives priority to strengthen- 
ing the United Nations and saying that 
our commitments to the United Nations 
Organisation shall take precedence over 
national obligations to regional alli- 
ances. One other major concern is the 
danger which arises from the “spread 
of control”, independent deterrents or 
otherwise, and we are hoping that the 
Easter march will persuade movements 
in other countries of the need to ensure 
that “ proliferation ”’ (horrible word) is 
not encouraged during the coming year. 
‘There is a tendency in these days to put 
before people arguments which appear 
to be a choice of various brands of 
“‘ deterrence". The Conservatives are 
offering a full blooded independent one, 
albeit that ‘“ Rule Britannia” will have 
undertones of the “Star Spangled 
Banner”. The Labour Party is offering 
a “ Western deterrent” orchestrated by 
a number of distinguished European 
conductors. Whatever the brand, we are 
saying that all are wrong. It is a danger- 
ous folly to learn to live with these 
weapons and this is what we shall be 
saying when we march this Easter. 

I am in entire agreement with you when 
you ask for the Campaign to make its 
position quite clear. Our differences 
with Labour Party policy are not margi- 
nal, they are fundamental and in an 
election year it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that we use the opportunity to 
state the unilateralist case without 
equivocation. 

George Clark, 

197 Kings Cross Road, 

London W.C.1. 


May I take up just one of the several 
contentious points in your editorial of 
February 14, “CND policy and the 
Easter march”? You say: “If the CND 
idea of the ‘independent presence’ in 
the General Election means in fact put- 
ting greatest emphasis on the point of 
policy where there is little difference 
with the Labour Party, this should be 
said.” The fact that you can write in 
such terms can be explained only in 
one of two ways. Either you are de 
liberately and maliciously making a 
drastic misinterpretation of CND’s 
stated position on the election, or you 
are totally (and for a peace newspaper 
irresponsibly) out of touch with all that 


Peace News has a 
vacancy 


for a married couple as resident war- 
dens. Wife as caretaker, husband to be 
responsible for despatch dept., and 
assist Housmans Bookshop. 

3-roomed furnished flat plus bathroom, 
etc, provided free, with full wage for 
husband. Please write, sending details 
experience, etc, to Manager, Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Rd, London N.1. 


the Campaign has been saying on the 
subject for nearly a year. 

There is no excuse for your being out 
of touch. In the June 1963 issue of 
Sanity we argued that CND must estab- 
lish an election position clearly dis- 
tinguishable not only from the Labour 
Party but also from what we called the 
“wnite under Wilson brigade” among 
the Labour Left. Even on the limited 
question of the V-bombers, we_ said, 
Labour and CND differed, with Wilson 
being prepared to bargain them away 
for integration of Britain’s defences 
with those of the USA, and CND urging 
their immediate renunciation as a first 
step towards disengaging Britain from 
NATO. 

We took this further in the July issue 
when we said: “It is not CND’s job to 
put Wilson on the throne. The job of 
those of us who believe that politics 
begins with the bomb is to see that the 
full CND case - the case for taking 
Britain out of the nuclear alliances and 
into a neutral position - is put at the 
election.” 

Are you still suspicious that this is all 
an elaborate pro-Wilson plot by CND? 
Then what do you make of the series 
of three long articles, concluded in the 
current issue, which set out to make a 
more exhaustive analysis of Mr Wilson's 
alternative defence policy, with the 
avowed object of pointing the differ- 
ences between Labour and CND policy? 
In the last of these, Stuart Hall writes: 
“Neither party will put before the 
electorate at the general election a de- 
fence and foreign policy which deals 
with the major problems facing the 
world at this point of time. ... The 
fact that one team looks marginally 
better on paper than the other cannot 
conceivably satisfy a movement whose 
whole case rests on the argument that 
the problems of defence and foreign 
policy now demand radical measures. ... 
It is the duty of CND to break open this 
bi-partisan compact of silence. If CND 
has a political role at all, it is to bring 
the issues of nuclear war into the centre 
of decision-making in a democratic 
society. This is CND’s ‘independent 
position’ in the general election.” 

I am sorry to have to labour the point 
with so much documentation, and to 
confuse the issue with facts. But had 
you read these statements (in CND’s 
official journal) before writing your 
editorial? 

It will not do for you to plead that 
Sanity and CND may be speaking with 
different voices. For one thing, the June 
leader was subsequently reproduced in 
the Tell Britain brochure, which was 
endorsed by Annual Conference, and its 
argument expanded in the _ special 
General Election Brochure, endorsed by 
the CND National Council. For another 
thing, I note that you are not averse to 
ascribing Sanity statements to CND 
when it suits your purpose, as in last 
week's editorial on “The right to use 
Trafalgar Square”, where you precede 
statements from the current Sanity 
article on “Our Case for The Square” 
not with “Sanity states...” but with 
“CND states... .” 
On the whole I feel inclined to believe 
that your distortion of CND’s election 
position arose primarily from irrespon- 
sible ignorance of its statements on the 
subject rather than from conscious, wil- 
ful misrepresentation. But I do wish 
you could eliminate the vein of neurotic 
suspicion that seems to permeate so 
many of your unsigned articles. And I 
do wish that, one way or the other, you 
could find some resolution of your love- 
hate relationship with the Campaign. 
David Boulton, 

Editor, Sanity, 

2 Carthusian Street, London E.C.L 


The Editor replies: The whole peace 
movement is undeniably in a difficult 
time at the moment and in the interests 
of discussion about policy - where CND 
and Peace News have a number of dif- 
ferences - clarity is obviously important. 
Policy questions are too serious to be 
dismissed as emotional matters of love 
or hate. 

Our editorial on ““CND policy and the 
Easter march” made clear that our 
comments with regard to the “inde 
pendent presence” concerned “only a 
matter of emphasis,” though admittedly 
an important one. 

We certainly do not suspect “an elabor- 
ate pro-Wilson plot by CND.” Our con- 
cern on the question of emphasis was 
caused, as we made clear, by a state 


Letters to 
the Editor 


ment in Mrs Duff’s letter, which had 
said that the CND council would “ give 
special emphasis to the renunciation of 
the British independent nuclear force 
as a lead to the prevention of spread. 
This . . . would provide a clear link 
with the defence issues of the General 
Election.” 

While the July editorial in Sanity is 
admirably clear, other statements have 
been less so. 

Even Stuart Hall’s most recent article 
in Sanity on “Mr Wilson’s Alternative ” 
leaves some room for doubt about the 
emphasis of CND’s independent pre- 
sence. Mr Boulton quotes the key pas- 
sage in Mr Hall’s article, which is dis- 
appointingly vague about what CND’s 
full policy is to be in the election. Thus, 
while the series of articles on “Mr 
Wilson's ‘alternative’ have been very 
precise on some policy points, particu- 
larly on the different Conservative, 
Labour, and CND attitudes to the inde- 
pendent deterrent and to disengage- 
ment, they put Jess emphasis on arguing 
the case for CND’s basic policy. 

Mr Boulton’s remark about attributing 
comments in Sanity to CND is mistaken. 
One does not have to read Sanity to 
know that “CND state... that... 
Hyde Park proved unsatisfactory for the 
demonstrations they held there in 1962 
and 1963.” 


Spain 
Readers of recently published letters 
about Spain may be interested in these 
statements, made a few months ago by 
a very eminent Spanish Catholic, the 
Abbot of Montserrat. As criticisms of 
the régime are punishable under 
Spanish law, they are not made lightly, 
but Le Monde of November 14 quotes 
him as saying: 
“We have not had 25 years of peace, 
only 25 years of victory ... nothing 
has been done to end this division 
between victors and vanquished; this 
represents one of the most lamentable 
failures of a régime which calls itself 
Christian but whose Government does 
not obey the basic principles of 
Christianity.” 
After condemning the muzzling of the 
press which made it almost impossible 
to get accurate information, he con- 
tinued : 
“T have been deeply concerned, and 
I am _ still deeply concerned with 
political prisoners, the existence of 
whom constitutes one of the most 
painful aspects of the régime. Their 
presence in the prisons is in direct 
relation with the peace that the State 
has not succeeded in establishing. At 
the moment I am most concerned 
about those prisoners in Burgos Jail 
in solitary confinement because as 
non-believers they have obeyed the 
dictates of their conscience and have 
refused to attend Mass.” 
Because of the stand made by these 
men, attendance at Mass is no longer 
compulsory in Burgos, but although 
they have been released from _ the 
punishment cells, their sentences have 
been increased by two years because of 
their protest. They are now asking for 
the same freedom of conscience for 
political prisoners in Caceres and else- 
where, 
It is surely more important to know 
what is happening in Spain now than 
to argue over what may or may not 
have happened 25 years ago. 
Chloe Vulliamy, 
Jeffcoats, Hempton, 
Deddington, Oxford. 


A letter from Mr A. Roa on this subject 
has had to be held over until next 
week for reasons of space. - Ed. 


Capital punishment 


David Downes’ review of A Calendar of 
Murder (February 7) is an important 
contribution to the capital punishment 
controversy, and he sharply pinpoints 
the fundamental issue when asserting 
that it is a question of values. 

All the same he has in some ways done 
less than justice to this carefully docu- 
mented book, and seems to have under- 
estimated the five basic facts established 
by the authors. Their finding that mur- 
der is a crime apart, and that the murder 
rate has remained constant for 30 years 
- unlike all other crimes of violence and 
most crimes against property - is of 
weighty significance, particularly against 
the background of the remark made by 
the Lord Chief Justice in 1962: “ Many 
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of us are coming to the conclusion,” 
Lord Parker said, in speaking of the 
death penalty, “that we have got our- 
selves into a hopeless muddle.” ’ 
The way out is clear. The emotional 
fears, the irrational arguments, the 
burden of proof, rest with the sup- 
porters of capital punishment. Only by 
suspending the death penalty for a trial 
period of at least ten years will those 
fears be allayed and proof forthcoming 
that it may safely be done away with. 
The fact-finding scope of A Calendar of 
Murder makes this point with telling 
persuasion. 

Paul Berry, 

Bridgefoot Cottage, Stedham, 

Midhurst, Sussex. 


Police and authority 


In his reply to my letter of February 7 
Arthur W. Uloth seems to lack an 
understanding of the nature of the 
authority I seek. 

My plea is not to understand the nature 
of authority in order to strengthen the 
physical forces of the police, or of the 
army. Quite the reverse; it is to under- 
stand the true nature of the forces upon 
which law depends so that we may 
hope to replace physical forces by 
superior means. 

To understand how this can come about 
demands much more study and research 
but my own opinion is that far more 
must be done to increase co-operation 
between nations through the UN while 
at thw same time decentralisation within 
an overall framework must be carried 
out in as many fields of human activity 
as pos ible. : 

Perhaps Arthur W. Uloth is nearer the 
mark than he realises when he makes 
the cynical remark that “the real de- 
cisions are taken elsewhere behind the 
scenes” and not at the UN. This is 
because politicians are not free men 
able to manipulate power as they wish. 
They are more often than not in the 
grip of unseen forces. These forces can 
be for good or evil and they are created 
by man’s social and psychological en- 
vironment. This they can alter. 

As I see it our task is to understand 
these forces more fully. Of course we 
must persuade people to decide things 
for themselves instead of trusting 
leaders, but this does not mean that 
man has the freedom to be a law unto 
himself. Nor is Arthur W. Uloth right 
when he says that in real life respect 
for the law rarely happens. In the vast 
majority of police life he is quite wrong. 
Respect for the law is essential, al- 
though the police can forfeit this re- 
spect if they are morally in the wrong 
as happened over the recent brick case. 
If such instances were to be multiplied 
past a certain point their real authority 
would be nil. 

If I am right then the ultimate basis of 
the police is a moral, social and psycho- 
logical one. 

Ted Dunn, 

77 Hungerdown Lane, Lawford, 
Manningtree, Essex. 


Revolutionary ? 


I am surprised at Mr Figgis’s claim 
(reported in Peace News, February 14) 
that his election policy is “new and 
revolutionary ”, for he appears to stand 
only for limited disarmament, since he 
needs an army for his “ police” work. 
(Armed “police” kill in a most un- 
pacifist manner!) Surely both the ILP 
and the Fellowship Party are more 
“new and revoutionary”, since they 
both stand for total unilateral disarm- 
ament. Decades ago, such Labour 
candidates as Rhys Davies, George Lans- 
bury and Alfred Salter stood for the 
more revolutionary policy of total dis- 
armament. 

As for using the money now wasted on 
the army, etc (and Mr Figgis must keep 
some army) for helping underdeveloped 
covntries, this again is common to the 
policy of ILP and the Fellowship Party 
and to some Labour candidates. I 
should have thought Mr Figgis could 
have argued his case comfortably on a 
Labour Party platform. 

P. Richards, 

Xanadn, 

The Avenue, 

Orpington, Kent. 


the telephone number of 
Peace News and Housmans is 


TERminus 4473 
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Ban-bomb candidates for the election 


At least 19 candidates independent of 
the three main parties will contest the 
forthcoming general election on a plat- 
form which includes unilateral nuclear 
disarmament by Britain. Fourteen of 
these candidates are Welsh Nationalists. 
The Independent Nuclear Disarmament 
Election Committee is devoting most of 
its efforts to supporting its candidate 
in Twickenham; he is Michael Craft, a 
past Chairman of London Region CND. 
The seat is at present held by Mr 


Gresham Cooke, Conservative, who had 
a 17,000 majority in a three-cornered 
fight at the 1959 general election. Mr 
Craft is not standing solely on a nuclear 
disarmament platform, but will outline 
the sort of projects that money saved 
on British nuclear weapons could be 
spent on, such as social and economic 
reforms, aid to underdeveloped coun- 
tries and support for the UN. 

John Gittings, secretary of INDEC, re- 
cently told Peace News that INDEC 


Summonses for brick police 


Summonses alleging conspiracy to per- 
vert the course of justice were issued 
on February 14 against four policemen 
who were involved in the eight “ brick 
cases” at the time of the Greek royal 
visit demonstrations last July. 


The summonses are answerable at Marl- 
borough Street magistrates’ court on 
March 16. The officers, who are sus- 
pended from duty, are: Detective- 
Sergeant Harold Challenor, who is now 
a voluntary patient at Netherne Hos- 
pital, Coulsdon, Surrey; Police Constable 
David Oakey; Police Constable Frank 
Battes; and Police Constable Keith 
Go'dsmith. All the officers were for- 
merly working at West End Central 
police station, Savile Row. Police Con- 
stable Goldsmith has recently been 


PPU officers 
to retire 


The retirement of Stuart Morris and 
Sybil Morrison from the staff of the 
Peace Pledge Union was announced on 
Tuesday by the president of the organis- 
ation, Michael Tippett. 


Announcing ‘the coming retirement, 
after many devoted years of service, of 
two of its senior members of staff,” 
Michael Tippett said: 

“Stuart Morris, member of the PPU 
since its foundation, friend of its 
founder, became first Dick Sheppard’s 
‘Chief of Staff’, later chairman of the 
PPU and secretary combined, and sub- 
sequently general secretary. As prin- 
cipal officer of the movement he helped 
to shape and guide the PPU from the 
years of its enthusiastic foundation, 
through the testing time of the last war, 
to the established Union of today. 
“Sybil Morrison, friend also of Dick 
Sheppard, elected national chairman on 
six occasions, for years a weekly con- 
tributor to Peace News, has been cam- 
paign organiser since the inception of 
that office. No one in the movement 
has fought more publicly and tenacious- 
ly for what the Union stands for against 
the indifference of her countrymen. 


“To these two the PPU owes a great 
debt of thanks and admiration. 


“Bernard Withers has been appointed 
to succeed Stuart Morris as general 
secretary. A conscientious objector him- 
self during the Second World War, he 
was later for some years secretary of 
the Central Board for Conscientious 
Objectors. He is a long standing mem- 
ber of the PPU and has been an honor- 
ary area organiser.” 

Stuart Morris and Sybil Morrison are 
to be guests of honour at a reception 
organised by the London Area of the 
PPU on April 18, the opening day of 
the PPU annual general meeting. 


Correction 


In the report on the conference held in 
Tyringe, Sweden, from January 9 to 13 
by the International Confederation for 
Disarmament and Peace which appeared 
in the January 17 issue of Peace News, 
Andrea Gaggero, a member of the 
ICDP's executive committee, was refer- 
red to as a Communist. 


Mr Gaggero writes to say that he be 
longs to no party, and that he has con- 
tinually supported the necessity of full 
political autonomy for the Confeder- 
ation, while insisting on the necessity 
of the broadest collaboration with all 
other peace organisations, including the 
World Peace Council. 

We apologise for this mistake, and 
regret any inconvenience it may have 
caused. 
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working at Tottenham Court Road 
police station and has been on sick 
leave. 

The Scotland Yard spokesman said that 
Sergeant Challenor need not appear in 
court because “on the advice of the 
authorities at Netherne Hospital, Couls- 
don, where Sergeant Challenor Is a 
patient, the summons has not been 
served on him.” 

The activities of these and other police 
men at West End Central police station 
are at present under investigation by 
Detective Chief Superintendent John 
Du Rose; he is expected to make his 
report to the Home Secretary shortly. 
Detective-Sergeant Challenor was in- 
volved in the “brick cases” when 
portions of brick were planted among 
the possessions of eight people arrested 
on the night of July 11. Four of those 
arrested - Donald Rooum, John Apos- 
tolou and two juveniles - were awarded 
a total of £1,500 by the Metropolitan 
Police last November. Three others - 
John and Ronald Ryall and Colin 
Derwin have asked the Home Secretary 
to advise the Queen to grant them a 
free pardon. 


has spent its last year publicising its 
existence with meetings, contacts with 
local societies and, particularly success- 
fully, through the local press; and estab- 
lishing “a strong campaign committee 
with a considerable reservoir of volun- 
teer help both within and outside the 
constituency.” 

INDEC in Twickenham, said Mr Git- 
tings, hopes to avoid the conventional 
means of electioneering and to draw 
the other candidates into a joint debate 
on the nuclear disarmament case. _ 
In Bromley, Kent, INDEC is sponsoring 
the candidature of James Haigh, a 26- 
year-old school teacher. The campaign 
is being run by the Bromley INDEC 
group, a group which has contested 
several seats in the local government 
elections over the past three years. 
The INDEC-sponsored candidate for 
Barnet, Norman Feltz, a 27-year-old 
company director, has withdrawn in 
favour of the Rev Patrick Figgis, who 
saved his deposit as an independent 
anti-war candidate in a South Poplar 
by-election in 1942. Mr Figgis, who will 
oppose Reginald Maudling, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and Labour 
and Liberal candidates, proposes uni- 
lateral disarmament by Britain, but 
believes that we should be prepared to 
“provide contingents for police opera- 
tions in other countries where we are 
asked to do so, working where possible 
under the United Nations.” 

The Fellowship Party, which stands for 
complete unilateral disarmament by 
Britain, opposes conscription and sup- 
ports aid to the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, has already decided to put up two 
candidates and has the facilities to put 
up two more. Ronald Mallone, a lecturer 
in further education and a founder of 
the party, will fight Woolwich West as 
he did in the 1959 election. Stuart 
Morris, the retiring General Secretary 
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“To surrender the right to decide . . . is nejther heroic, nor moral, 
nor sense.” - Sir Alec Douglas-Home, February 15, 1964. 


CD officials subpoenaed 


Nicolas Walter, a member of the 
London Committee of 100 and of the 
London Federation of Anarchists, was 
summoned to appear at Hampstead 
magistrates’ court on February 13 to 
explain why he has refused to pay the 
parts of his rates used for Civil Defence 
and for the Metropolitan Police. His 
case has been adjourned until March 12, 
because Mr Walter served a subpoena 
on Brian Wilson, the Town Clerk and 
Civil Defence controller for Hampstead, 
who was not able to appear in court on 
February 13. 

He has also served a subpoena on Leslie 
Stroud-Osborn, the Hampstead Civil De- 
fence officer; he intends to serve further 


March to Rosyth 


Members of the Tyneside Direct Action 
Committee (formerly the Tyneside Com- 
mittee of 100) will march next month 
from Newcastle to Rosyth, arriving 
there in time on Easter Saturday to 
take part in the Scottish Committee of 
100’s demonstration at Rosyth NATO 
naval base. 

The march, which will leave Newcastle 
on Monday, March 23, is to proceed via 
Otterburn, Hawick, Galashiels, Dalkeith 
and Edinburgh. People who can offer 
accommodation to the marchers or who 
would like to join the march should 
contact Tony Jackson, 22 North View, 
Heaton, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 6. 


subpoenas on members of the Hamp- 
stead Civil Defence Committee and the 
Civil Defence Corps. 


Mr Walter says in a press statement 
that he is finding it more difficult to 
discover who ean give evidence about 
what he terms “the improper use of 
the Metropolitan Police Fund, which 
the rates contribute to.” He hopes to 
serve subpoenas ‘on some officials or 
experts who can give evidence about 
recent payments out of the Metropolitan 
Police Fund to people who have been 
framed by the police.” 

Mr Walter has refused to pay a total of 
£5 8s 11d from the rates due up to the 
end of last March. He has deducted a 
total of 4s id for Civil Defence and 
£5 4s 10d for the Metropolitan Police. 

He has been in correspondence with 
the Hampstead Borough Treasurer for 
several months, The Borough Treasurer 
wrote on September 11 last year that 
the rates “must be paid in full, and 
no deductions can be made in resnect 
of services which ratepayers consider 
that they have not received.” Mr Walter 
replied that his deductions were ‘“ not 
made in respect of services which I 
consider I have not received. In the 
case of Civil Defence, it is a service I 
cannot ever receive, becavse of the 
position of Hampstead and the con- 
ditions of Hampstead’s Civil Defence. 
In the case of the police, it is a service 
I have received too much of and paid 
too much for during the last few years.” 


of the Peace Pledge Union, will contest 
Battersea South. 

The Independent Labour Party has yet 
to decide its policy to the general elec- 
tion. No candidates have been adopted 
so far. : 

Plaid Cymru, the party which demands 
self-government for Wales, has unilater- 
al nuclear disarmament by Britain as 
a prominent part of its policy. It has 
already chosen candidates for 14 con- 
stituencies and expects to have over 20 
candidates in the 36 Welsh constitu- 
encies. 

Emrys Roberts, organising secretary of 
Plaid Cymru, recently told Peace News 
that most of the candidates had spoken 
from CND platforms and that “it was 
largely through Plaid Cymiru that the 
Welsh National Council of CND was 
established - I was its first secretary.” 
Plaid Cymru’s policy includes the set- 
ting up of national development and 
power boards; an _ industrial policy 
whose “ultimate aim would be to invest 
control over all aspects of the factory, 
mine, etc, In a works council, consisting 
of workers’ representatives together 
with some representatives from amongst 
suppliers, consumers and local authori- 
ties directly concerned;” and a local 
government policy based on the party’s 
belief in “decentralisation of authority 
and making it as near the people as 
possible, (placing) great emphasis on 
ve role of local authorities in public 
ife.” 


Russell in appeal 
for Soviet Jews 


Six Nobel Prize winners and Queen 
Elizabeth of the Belgians have called 
on Mr Khrushchev to give better treat- 
ment to the 3 million Jews in the Soviet 
Union. Their appeal was sent to Moscow 
on December 2, and made public last 
Monday by Bertrand Russell, one of the 
signatories. 

Other signatories were Dr Max Born, 
Francois Mauriac, Lord Boyd-Orr, Prof 
Linus Pauling, Dr Albert Schweitzer, 
Dr Martin Buber, Ricardo Lombardi, 
Otto Nathan, Norman Thomas, and 
Giuseppi Ungaretti. 

They asked that Jews with relatives in 
Israel should be allowed to rejoin their 
families, and said that it was “ gravely 
disturbing ” that 60% of those executed 
in the Soviet Union for economic crimes 
were Jews. 


Embassy protest 


This Saturday the Spanish Federation 
of Libertarian Youth (in Great Britain) 
will demonstrate outside the French 
Embassy in protest against the con- 
tinued detention of members of the 
Libertarian Youth and the Spanish 
National Confederation of Labour in 
French jails. The march will begin at 
10.45 a.m. from the Knightsbridge Tubé 
Station. 

In September last year 21 members 
were arrested and imprisoned by the 
French authorities under a law con- 
cerning “associations of malefactors ”. 
None of them have been given a trial. 
Fifteen were released after being im- 
prisoned for two, three and four 
months. They have all had their identity 
cards withdrawn. The remaining six 
who are still imprisoned were trans- 
ferred two weeks ago from the Santé 
prison to Fresnes prison. 


World campaign for the release of 
South Africa’s political prisoners 


TORTURE IN 
SOUTH AFRICA 


a dramatised presentation of the plight 
of apartheid’s political prisoners 


Compere: Jeremy Thorpe, MP 


7.30 p.m. FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 28 
CENTRAL HALL, S.W.1. 


Anti-Apartheid Movement 


15 Endsleigh Street, London W.C.1. 
Tel: EUS 5786 


